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ABSTRACT - , 

Expioring questions about how the-classroom _ _ 
enYiroitment affects young learners, this book describes how young 
children fromvariouseultural-and linguistic bac have coped 

with the_e6hd it ions surrounding them in process oriented writing 
classrooms^ Chapter 1 describes the kinds of activities in which 
children engage in seemingly chaotic process oriented classrooms and 
stresses the importance of classroom-level research. Chapter 2 
discusses in detail Australian 'process-writiiig' classrooms, 
describing what they look like and what they have in copnon. The - 
chapter reveals what children do in_these classes^ and the classroom 
role of related activities^ environmental print, repetition, 
assistanee_from and interaction with peers and the teacher, and the 
ttse^of-temporary or invented spelling. Using insights from 
linguistics and psychology, chapter 3 reveals how researchers feel 
the relationship between social setting and coping behaviors e£ the 
children combine for effective rapid learhingj^ Chapter « details how 
the theory applies to the writing 6£_tw6 children^ one of English 
speaking background and one^ whose family spoke Vietnamese. Eight 
samples of each chi ldls_wri ting are provided to show their progress 
and reveal the writing strategies used by each. The final chapter 




al90 stresses that teachers should understand-Children's learning and 
the iiature of languagei^ References are appended and the text is 
illustrated with photographs and actual writing samples. (Skc) 
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Tfiis Book has evolved over several years. It began as a research project 
By members of the Centre for Studies in Literacy from the Uni versity of 
Wollongong. Tlie prefect team watched seveh Kiridergarten classrooms 
in action in Crihgilla, Nareeria Hills, Lake: Illawarra ^outh and 
Warraworig PubJic Schools, Sine havebBserved many teachers 

and their ciiildfreh in classrooms in New South Wales, Victoria and 
Queensland. More recently we have been particularly involved in 
Pleasant Heights, Figtree, Balarang and Hampen Park Public Schools. 

This book could never have been written without the generosity of 
the teachers and children in all of these schools. The teachers were 
willing for us to come into their classrooms and be^art:df the -fjurnifcure' 
as we observed them arid their children in action. The datacollectedhas 
fbrrned the basis of ihe thinking in :thi5 book; We have simply put into 
writing what Is really going dri in tfeese classrooms. We are extremely 
grateful to the teachers and children for providing us with such 
opportunities. 



DEDICATED 
to all the kids 
who gave lis 
the privilege of 
watehing them learn 
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CHAPTER ONE 




Brian Cambourne was running the final session of a one-dav inserv ice 
course at a Department of Education Professional Services Centre. In a 
carpeted seminar room tiiirty or more teachers sat in a serni-drcle, all 
facing the front. Carribburne recalls it this way: 

Asafinaletothedayscourserdbeehcon^^ vv 
a videotape wh^ch I thought wasa good demonstration of a typfcal, 
sp-caUed -process-Avritihg* classroom in action . Towards the end of 
the video I heard: 7t&oSs7iSenrafnicfwr^^ wiman- 
ageahle chaojs .TJw kids are ail over the place, "Cmfusion tchtihg" 
wotdd be ^ better iiame for U 

The comnient wasmade by an exp^nericed irifari 
towards the front. On the surface, her cbmmerit was directed at a 
colleague who was sitting nearby. Howeven iLwas made in one of 
those stage whispers which peaetratelo the farthest corners of a 
rddm, arid so everybrie, especially ine, could hear it. It was featly a 
comment directed at the whole fabric of the course which Td jUst 
run Dbvibusly 5he was unhappy with what Vd presented arid ske 
was letting me know. As far asshe was cdricef ried, there was no val- 
idity in what rd been advocating. She was riot cinvineed that tbe 
principlesTd been descfibirig could et;^rwbrk.Bi the c^ if 
rd pushed her, Im certain she wbuld have told me that learning 
could never occur in the mids: of all that confusion'. 

At the tjme l was irritated and a little angered by this thinly dis- 
guised rejection ef what Td presented in the course, but coward 
that larri, I pretejoded not to have hear 

sent meiway thinking about how I could derilpristrate the learning 
that _tt?as taking place in the apparent chaos. Just hov^ do children 
and teachers cope with these learriirig settings? 
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Coping with Chaos 



Let's examine this short episode carefully, as the cdinrrient made by 
this teaeher was a fair one. Someone wiHi: traditidhal vievvs loh Eow 
writing should be taught to very young children must fiiid it difficult to 
tease out what precisely is going on in these classrooms. Children do 
appear to be *all over the place'. The noise level, both From the talk and 
from the chairs scraping, feet tnoving and pencils tapping, does seem 
high— especially when m 

sound recording system. It does seem like cbrifusing, rowdy mayhem. 
Furthermbre there is a lot of seemingly uricbritrblled movement and talk 
in the room. 



What are these children doing? 

• Ehil&eh seem tb be talking to whom they please^ whenever they 
please. ^ ^ : : : : - 

• Some children appear to be arguing about words and letters: 

• Some appear to be wanderingfrom theirseats, whenever they please, 
to every corner of the room. They are looking at the wall charts, either 
alone, in pairs or in larger groups, arid discussing what is written on 
them. 

• Some are perusiJigbbbks. 

< SbiTieappeartb be disturbing their peers whb are engaged In writing, 
and asking questions like: 'Shelley, SHELtEY! How do you write a 
"b-uh"?' 

• Some are drawing pictures. 

• Some are readingtexts which they Vecreatedto any 
a few are staririg into spac^^^ 

• Sbme are re-reading audibly, tb rib brie iri particular, texts which they 
are curreritly creating. 

• Some apjpear to be ^quietly engaged in the act of writing (i.e. making 
marks oh paper with a pencil) ; _ 

• The majority appear to be doing whatever they please. 

_ Aimd this apparent turmbil the teachex appears: ^ cbhduetirig 
friendly ihatswith individual ehilSren^seeihinglydblivl^^^ chaos 
surrounding her And wEllethe term 'cfiaos' may bealittlestrong, there 
iscertainly a distinct lack of the kind of 'order* which has been a feature 
of Australian classrooms for as long as most of us can remember. 

Why are the children doing what they are 
doing? 

The classrborri captured bh thisvideotape is nbt all that 

it is typicS of what is happening in many infants classrooms in Australia, 

8. 
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partly as a consequence of dissatisfactibh witfctradltiohal ways oFteach- 
ing young learners to read arid write, and parily as aconsequence oFthe 
new visiori of leafriirig to write wKicfe Donald Graves has promoted. 
Since his first visit to Australia in 1380, there has been aminor revo jutiari 
in the way writirigand, more recently, reading are being taught to chil- 
dren in the early grades. More and more infants classrooms have been 
attempting to iniplement the principles which Graves (1983) espouses. 
Because his work emphasises the pfdcesses involved in writing, it has 
become known in Australia p 'process writing'. 

^ Generally Graves' work has been favourably received. Many who 
have been exposed to his work havelieen enthused by what he describes, 
often arguirig it is just plain eornrrion sense'. There have beeri mariy 
attempts to repJicate it; andlocal research literattire is replete with data 
drawn from descriptions of the results of implemeritirig it. Indeed, his 
work has^eenso persuasive that some State departmerits have rewritten 
their curriculum policies in order to capture the essence of his approach 
to the teaching and learning of writirig. 

So why another J^eeic on writing? 

While in recent years much has beeri written tbadvance our knowledge 
of how young childreri actually put raarHon paper and gradually work 
their way towards becbmirig literate^ there have been relatively few 
attempts to focus at a more macroscopic level, the classroom level, arid 
tateumeritbowyoiingl^nersrespondtothekinddflearriirigcbrit^^^^ 
which res^ltfrornimplementing'process-writirig'pririciples. Previous 
research li^ Focused on individual learriers. We intend to widen the 
scope and 'zoom out' to focus on the whole class setting, since there is a 
strong need to examine: 

• how young learners respond to an environment which 
deremphasises traditional, orderly, didactic, teacher-controlled 
methods 

• vyhat fehrf of leaning strategies evol ve and develop in children iri 
:proeess-writing' classrooms which lead therri to make marks on 
paper and eventually to become literate 

• whether these classrooms are really as 'chaotic' as they appear. 

In this book \ve attempt to answer such questions by describing how 
young childreri from various cultural and Hnguistic backgrounds have 
respdrided to arid cbped with the conditions surrdunding them in 
'prdcess-briented' classrooms. We will describe the behavidursof chil- 
dren who_ were members of 'process-writing' classrooms and the con- 
ditions which were seen to exist in these rddms. We will examine the 
learning strategies the children developed as they attempted to solve 
the written language puzzle— that world of print out there in their 
environment. 
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Inalater chapter we will d 
childfen^s writing de\ elgpitient over a period of tirrie. Finally we will 
discuss the broad irnplicatibns this has ford 

isatibm sd that tiie perceived *eK^^ become a highly organised and 
successful centre of language learning. 




Brian Camboume records his observations in the classroom. 
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CHAPTER TWO 



A Study of 




An initial project was Begun in 1982, when seven Kindergarten class- 
rddms with childreji aged between 4.9 years arid 5.9 years were regu- 
larly and systematically observed by^ team of researchers from tlie 
Eniversity of Wollongong. Members bf the team sat in class wdth the chil- 
dren, observing and recording their behaviours; interacting with them 
about their writing^co!lecting ahd analysing their writing products and 
talking witKtheij- teachers. In all classrooms there were children from 
both English-speaking backgrojuhds (ESB) and non-Elnglish-speaking 
backgrounds (NESfi) . Most of the latter group arri ved in Kindergarten 
at tbe beginnLng of the year with very little undefstaridi hg of English. 

Since then both authors have cdntiriued to bbservje similar 
process-writing' classrooms in actibri from Kindergarten througJh to 
Year 6 (5^12 year olds), follbwirig the same information-gathering pro- 
cesses. We will draw cri all this information in the following chapter 

TfdGess-wnfiiig\elassreem^ . What da 
they look like? What is cdrnmdh to iHern all? 

Thus far the Jenn *process-wrih has always been written within 
invertedcommas. This is because of :he difficulty of specifyirigu^ith any 
precision just what it means. What makes a classrbbiti a *prbcess-writing* 
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6 Coping with Chaos _ 

classroorn? What are the identify^ing characteristics? What cbriditibris 
exist in these 'process-orient 

When these questions were discussed with eacli of the teacRer^ 
observed, they generally agreed that ike jessenee of what tHey were 
atfcerriptiiig to implemeht^^w^^ the writings of Walshe 

(1981), Graves (198_3), TurBin (1982; 1983) and Buller & Turbill 
(1 984) It also became obvious that each of them had different ideas on 
just how to establishtheir 'process classrooms'. 

It was decided, in the initial prdjeGt, to first try to identify any charac- 
teristics which were cbrrimbri tb all seven Kiridergarteh classrbbrris. 
After careful bbservatibri of the cojitexts ih^whieh these sjeveh teachers 
taught what theyhelieved to be 'process wri^^ 
bfrriariydiscussLohs with them, aset of condU 

were characteristic of all classrooms in varying degrees. Subsequent 
classroom observations since 1 982 have supported this mbdel, shown in 
the table opposite. 

: If alltEese conditions are present in the r ' issroom to a relatively high 
degree, then such aclassroom may be labelled as a 'process-writing' set- 
ting or, for that matter, a 'prpcess-driented' setting. (In recent years the 
term *whble language' setting has also become accepted.) The fact that 
these cbriditibhs cbuld be identified in the dassrbbrns observed did not 
mean the teachers used the terminbldgy, or were eveh awareihat such 
conditibhs did existih their classrooms. Nor wereihe classrooms ident- 
icaLin every way. While at the overailJevel they were and are very similar 
witfcregard to each of the conditions^ at the individual level ther^ were 
subtle but important differences. Often thesedifFerences reflected the 
personality, background and prbfessidnal develbprheht bf the 
teachers. 

For instance, in the cas^bf irnmersioh^ the range otprint iteins with 
which learhers could readily ariLd^^^^ variedffora classroom to 

classroom in botli range and quality In some classroonis the children 
weresurrouhded by a variety of commercial books, including bigbooks, 
and by teacher/child-made books, teacher-jnade charts, children's 
writing, and posters from supermarkets and travel agencies; while in 
others on jy teacher-made wall charts were used and very few cbrrimer- 
cJal or child/teacher-authbred bbbks were available. In one classroom 
there were bver one thousand meaningful pieces of pri 
or hanging on stririp criss-erbssing the rdbmahd decorat the vvin- 
dbws . Iri another there were Jess than oh^ 

Similarly tfiedegree to 
from teacher to teacher. One teacher, while permitting the childfeu to 
izke responsibiliiy for what to write about and when to write, cbuldri't 
initially bring herself to allbw thern to take responsibility for jappro^^ 
ing spellings. So, in the early part bf the year, she gave all spellings to 
chiltfren bn request. This cbhsequ ently affected the degree to which the 
children approximated in th'^^ir writing and were engaged in the process 

' 12 
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CONDITIONS 


HOW MANIFESTED IN THE CLASSROOM 






Immersion in written 
medium 


Print displays : around room: labels, charts, 
books, dictated stories. Rooms can vary from 
high to low immersion. 


Demdnstratidii of how 
print medium is used 


Reading print disj <vs, choral reading, 
discussion di print arid graphbphdhic 
conventions in context. Teacher 
demonstrations-of how readingand writing are 
done. Regular opportunities to use printand see 
it being used. This conditioncan vary from many 
to few, and From Functional to non-functional 
derhdhstratioh. 


Expectations 'given 
off by teacher to class 


rositive/negative expectations which teachers 
hold and communicate (both impjicitjy and 
explicitly) to children and which affect their 
learning. 


Responsibility for own 
learning 


Degree to which the child is permitted to decide 
what will be written, when it will be written, 
what will be learned (frdrh the demohstratioris) 
and what will be igndred: e.g. which spelling 
convent inn will he rnasteren This can vnrv frnrti 
high to low. 


Approximation: 
franchise to *have a go' 


Degree to which the child is allowed to 
approximate the adult model; degree to which 
emphasis is bh error avoidance or error 
reductidh. This can vary from high to low. 


Practice: employing 
the developing skill 


Degree to which dppdrtUnities to engage in 
writing-Jearning are made available. This can 
vary from high to low. 


Engagement with the 
dembristratibhs rriade 
available 


Legree tb which the learner engages with print 
and the derrionstratibhs being ofFered about 
how print works. This can vary frbrri high tb lb\v, 
depending dn the needs df the learner and the 
t^'^.^A?^:^ of: print material and 
demonstrations to the learner. 


Response: mutual 
exchanges between 
experts arid novices 


The type oFresponse and the degree to which it 
is meaning-ientred, non-threateniing, 
Functional, and relevant tb the child's needs. 
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of learhirig how to spell fiv contrast^ full 

by reFosing to supply conventional spellings. She ei/iecffc/ therri to 
approximaf£'theirspellingandgaveth^^^^^^ 

tire and?ngag<pm?«^by simply instFucting them to *have a go , -fmd lton 
the walr, *use a book', *ask a friend', or *dothe best you can . Similarly, 
the presence of thebther conditions described on p.7 varied in all class- 
rbbms in which we have beten inv ^Ivjed; They were present, howe% er, to 
a sufficient degree for all these rooms to be loosely described as 
*prbcess-\vritihg' classrooms: 

What do ehildren do in these classfddms 
and does learnihg result? 

How dp children learn in these settirip called prbc^ss-w^riting^ cfc^ 
rporhs? The results bf bur bbservatibhsi^ 

described are impileinented; thej^jung lear an unusually 

uniform setofresponsestothedemandsmade by their learnings 
^ new range of strategies begins to emerge in the children's 
repertoire^a range pertinent to written language, these strategies are 
child-oriented, child-developed and chijd-cbritrblled. They area form 
of *scaffoId' erected by the children tb suppbrt them in their attempts to 
learn literacy, tbsblve the literacy : 

The cbricept bf scaffolding was first ihtrbduced to lainguage learning 
by Jerbme Brtiher to Hescribe the supportive language interactions' 
between parent and child: Graves (1983, p. 271) describes scaffolding 
as: 

the temporary structures the mother uses to adapt the child's 
language, gestures and activity. Scaffojding fpllowsrthe cbntburs bf 
the child's growth. As a child grows, thescaffbld changes, but the 
principles bf change, of tempbrary structures, db ribt. 
WebeUevethestrategiesusedby children in 

are scaffolds in the sense that the children erect structures for them- 
selves in order tb faciUt^te the literacy learning theyjare grappling with 
at that particular time. These stra 

vvith the learhjtng unrest takjn^ in their heads as new learning 

occurs. Qnee chjTdrea feel both confident and competent to deal with 
the particular part of the literacy puzzle they've been trying tb solves 
they will remove the scaffold. They will no jbnger use the strategy 
because the connections have been made; they have learnt that part bf 
the literacy puzzle. Because children develbp tl cse strategies in order 
to grapple with, or cbpe with the language learnihg puzzle; we have 
:alled such strategies coping s^^^^ may differ from 

jhild to child and class to class in terms of the intensity and frequency 
with which they are used, in our observations they were similar enough 

' 14 
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ill kind to be easily and readily recognised. We have been able to identif y 
six broad categories of coping strategies which children use: 

• Use of related activities/Glayton strategy 

• Use oFenvironmental print 

• Use of repetition 

• Assistance from arid iriteractiori with other children 

• Assistarice from arid iriteractiori with the teacher 

• Use of *teriipbrary* spelling. 

Let us now exaniirie each brie in more detail. 

Use of related activities 

In this category the strategy most commonly used by yburig children is 
drawing. It is a ki nd of stand-by they use uritil a little iribre kriowledge 
about the cdrtcepts arid furictibris bf print has beeji 
yburig childreri alriibst excJusively use drawing? We believe it Is because 
they perceive drawing as allowing them to use the tools of writing 
(pencil/paper) in ways which they have already learned to some degree 
and with which they Feel confident. Furthermore drawing is acceptable 
to the teacher and it does relate to constructing meaning. 

It is also related to the demdnst rations of readirig that riiariy children 
have already had with books. Yburig childreri are read stbries orally and 
they rilatch the stbry heard with illustrations seen. They perceive the 
riieariirig cbmirig from the illustrations in the book rather than through 
the words. WJhat tKey do as young writers is almost the reverse. They 
illustrate whilst composing the oral story. In many cases teachers will 
hear young children 'tell* their story as they draw it. Drawing helps the 
child compose meaning. 

Five-year-old Jimmy had drawn what seemed like scribble jn the 
middle of his page. When asked by the teacher what it was, Jimmy 
replied iri his very gruff voice, *Grass*. 

TKACHER: The grass is long, isn't it? What do you db wheri the grass 
gets long? 

JIMMY: Cl Vl. 

TKACHKR: What db ybu cut it with? : : 

JIMMY: Mower:(/;TnTny pic^5 up his pencil and draws a mower in the 

top comer of his page). 

TEACHER Dh, you Have drawn the mower. Is it magic? 

JIMMY: No. 

TEACHER: Well, who uses the mower to cut the long gras.s in your 
house? 

JIMMY Graridad {Jimmy picks up his pencil and now draws Grandad 
inthebdttonicornjerofhispag/B): 

TEACHER: Now tell me what your drawing is all about, Jimmy. 
JIMMY: When the grass gets long, Grandad cuts it with the mower. 
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Jiitimy is riot writing but he is Using a related activity wHteh allows Him 
to meet the demands of the writihg^ettihg in wHicHhe Fiads himself. He 
is rehearsing meaning and d^^ how to develop and sequence a 

story for an intended audience. 

Older children use drawing to accompany writing. Eight-year-old 
Megan was writing about a witch. She had iritroduced the setting and 
her characters. Arid she had writteri the problem. But then it had all 
become too hard. : 

When she brought the piece of writiiig to the teacher, there at the 
beginning of chapter aJitllebox in which she had drawn a very 
detailed picture. Sfie had resorted to a strategy which allowed her to 
show what was happening rather than having to firid thje words to 
describe what had happened. It was cdgriitively easier for her arid got 
the intended message across. Having drawri the solution to the problem 
in her narrative, she was able to write it more easily 

Nirie-year-bld Miguel speh 
arid drawing an elaboratehesadihg; Thishe didwi letters and vari- 

ous colours. He was resorting to related activities because, as he told his 
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teachein *I want to wrire about the excursion to Old Sydney Town but I 
don t know where to start'. The task was too deTnandirig, arid so he feU 
back on activities which he could manage aria which were related to the 
writing task the <)ther children wer^ in 

Tefl-year^old Jesse, a ribri-reader in Year S^eaeh da>^iii Sustained Silent 
Readirig used various related activities which allowed him to participate 
successfully in the class aetivity^He pic^ a book with which he knew 
hecouldsirriulate the iiitendedor expected behaviour — one with plenty 
of pictures which he could use to create his own set meariirigs, or brie 
with a Few phrases that he could read — and he browsed arid/br tried tb 
create meaning with pictures, 

This strategy seems to be api>Hcable 
tially individual arid/br result in prbducts which are individually 
'owned'. Let's describe it as: 

Coping by using a functio^^^^ rdated forrii of beham^^^ Tm 
capable of employing, or the Clayton strategy^ — a way ofwniing when 
Vm not really writing. 

Using envirdnmental print 

This strategy involves the use of any print displays, such as wall charts^ 
room labels, word cards, alphabet cards, other childreri's published' 
stories, 4:onimercial books, posters, dictibriaries, arid any other print 
material available to the children in the rbbrri. The following common 
forms of this strategy were eviderit frbrii bur data. 

Random use of letters 

This strategy is used mostly by young writers who have not yet begun to 
read. It too has several sub-categories: 

a) The child copies letters ftbm various places around the room, or 
sirilply writes a series bf Jetters butmakes no obvious attempt to palace 
ariy meaning on this:! writing'. Trung, a Five-year-old Vietnamese boy, 
copied alliheJettersff om the end of hi^ pencil; Ibrahim, sitting opposite 
Walid, copied Walid's name tag upside down and Hack to frbrit. Wheri 
asked what thewritingsaid, neither boy rilade ariy attempt to discuss it, 
but both were keen to talk about the pictures they had drawn. 




^ 'Clayton' is the brand riamebfa ribri-alcbhblicdririk which has theslbgah: The 
drink you have when you are not having a drink'. 
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b) Fdur-year-bid Heidi had drawn a large detailed picture of a dog. 

Down the side of her draM'irigwasaseries of random 

ten. Asked by her teacner what her writing said, she replied, *I don't 

know.' 

TEACHER: Well, you wrote it; . . . 

HEIDI I kjiow. I can write but I can't read yet. 




e) Five-year-bid Mariel had drawn a large fish in the rruddle of her pa^^^^ 
She carefully copied tbe wjord^fisK^ underjieath. Ste then wrote aperies 
of iajidoih letters across the page:^W asked to read her 'writing' 
Manel traced her finger acrosstheword'fish'andthen her letters, telling 
the following story : This is abig fish and he swim in the water and heeat 
people and the girl swim in the pool.' When she came to the end of her 
letters she simply ret^irn^^ her finger to *fi]Sh' and cpritinued with her 
story. She then picked up herpen and drew the girl swimming in the pool 
so that the fish couldn't *eat her*. 




Process- Writing Classrooms 13 

The random copving classificatian was applied when there was no 
clear evidence that the learner- writer vvas engaged in anything but a 
pattefn-copying exercise, a^ as an act of drawing rather than 
writing. What does seem to be happening, however, isthat the child does 
realise that letters are, coririected with wj*iting^ hot drawing: The 
examples above also dernonstrate the progression from letters being 
something todo with writing to letters are writing and they tell a story. 
But there Is no attempt yet to match each word said with each letter or 
*word* written. 



Copijing environmental print hut giving it another 
meaning 

This category was applied %vhen the learner-writer copied some of the 
environmental print but gave it a meaning different from the conven- 
tional meaning of the words copied. One example of this was \vhen fiye- 
vear-old Poppi copied the following words from a wall chart in the 
room— LOOK ATiTHE VERY HUNGRY CATERPILLAR— but read' 
it as, LOOK ATME I'xM AT BALLET. She drew a textually appropriate 
picture of herself atballet; When .she read Jier writ ihgshe would look at 
the drawing rather than the writing. There was no effort to match each 
word she 'read* with the words she had written. 



P 



G 



LOOK Of V 
^^^^^^^^ 



Copying lists of words which can be read but with no 
attempt at storijliiie 

Thiscatee dry described a common behaviour by vvhich cliildrenwould 
carefully choose individual words that they could read from displays 
around the room. They would copy these down list-fashion with no 
attempt to make meaning. " these words could be read by the 
young author wl en requesteci )ccasionally the atithor needed to 
refer to the original environmen i irce in order to identify the word, 
Shelley listed 22 different words round the room with the drawing 
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helow. SheAv^ able to teli an oral story aboi^^^.^^r drawing which the 
teacher listen^j ^.jt^ interest ^ut made ^^^^wpt to scribe (of "^r. 




€opyingMelsfrom aromd trie w^M^nd dmwingih^ 
appropriate picture, or ^^Gmns a pict^^e and cominB 
the appropriate label ^ 
Five-yean-old tjonna looked afoufj^ ^j^^ roi?m f^^d theS drew a hoU^e: 
Above it she copjgjj ^Q^d 'bouse' from a cha^* the wall. She YoO*^^^ 
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arburidagainandcfrew^caL^^ ThisprocesseontiriUedUritil 
she Kad5ix items on her page. She then read her labels to anybrie who 
would listen. 

Copying words which can be redd and coristructmg a 
storyline from them 

ChUdren exposed to Breakthrough Lff^^racy (U)ngrnah GHesKire; 
1972) ofteaase this strategy. Six-year-brd Ali carefijJlv chose woxds one 
at a time from the Breakthrough TeachersStand. He took each one Back 
to his desk and c^efuHy cbpiedit onto his page: He returned each to the 
Stand before taking the next. He wrote: 'My home is big. My home is 
little. The boy isl^orne*. Slthough Ali was composing written language 
and could read it, he was choosing words he could read arid fbrcirig* 
meaning with f hem: 

Fi% e-year-ald Shelley, on the other harid, used the envirjanmental 
print in a F^" more complex maririer. She fourid wbrd^ which 5he could 
read from around the room arid then wc ve tbem into a semantically 
appropriate story line, prbducirig the Following text. 





The cognitive processing that took place when this was<)bserved was 
staggering in its coniplexity and interisity. It d^ 

that very young children have for persevering with and concentrating 
on tasks for extended periods bf time, li also reflects an obsession with 
correctness (see pp. 26-27). 



€jdpying environmental prih^ to fulfil a specific function 

This strategy is used parttcolarly by older-children. They scrburige 
words and ideas from wall charts around the room arid from bboks 
they ve been read or read themselves; they search reference books for 
what they need. This search tactic fulfils aspecific function For thechtld. 
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Scrotmging the needed word from environmental print. 



Nine-year-bid Scott was writrngabbut his experience on tfie 'pirate 
ship* at an amusement park. He had written: 

^ . . We went right up in the air and were upside down. It was scary. 
I screamed. 

He underlined/scary- and got up to fetch The Witches by Roald Dahl, 
which was Heing read to them by the teacher. He flicked through the 
pages. Finding the page he'd been searching for, he took his pen, crossed 
out \scary* and wrote 'terrifying-, and then after \screanled' he added: 
'and panicked, quivering with fear'. He cbritiriued with: 'When we 
stopped I was trembling. My face was asliy and grey. Id never do that 
agaiil!* His piece now read: 

, V. We went fight up in the air and were up.^^^^^ 
irig. I screarried and panicked, quivering willi fear. When we 
stopped I was trembling. My face was ashy and grey. Td never do 
that again! 
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Scott told his teacher he \vaiite3 'scary' words and he remembered hear- 
ing themmthelast part oFthe story she had read to them, aridso he weiit 
specifically searching For them. 



_ The difTering way in whic! these categories are iLsedbv ESB and NESB 
children is interesting. The NESB childrien, particularly those in their 
f 1 rst year of school, use miulom copymg and copifing oficc rds aiitlMjets 
tpramuchlongerperi(doftimethantheESBchildren.SomeNESBchil- 
drerj we rbserved used this strategy up to their tenth month in schooU 
until they^had gained acertain level of control of the semantic system of 
English. UntiJiiiis control ocurs, it seems, they are restricted to copying 
■shapes^or patkrns' w hich have little or no meaBing^^^^^ 
wait until they gain control of some meanings in English Before they can 
'"jj ^ copying labels arid words around the room to which they can 
add some meariirig. (It's worth noting; however, that the process of draw-: 
ing and attempting some writihg' gives these children mariv bjiportun- 
ities to practise and extend their oral language iri r.ori-'threatenine 
sitiiations.) 

The context in which any of these categories is used, whether by the 
s ery young child or the older writer, has the follQwing characteristics: a 
task which must be dorie arid which the iearner has decided is worth 
doing: a significant other, usually the teacher, who expects it to be done- 
and some artefacts (charts.books; labels) which the learner knows hav^ 
the inlprimatiir of the teacher and which contain dembtistratibrisof the 
kriowledge the learner needs. Thus we could describe this strategy as: 

Coping by consciously scrounging from an artefact ichtch has the 
imprimmir of authority and demoiisiraies iihat we need, and which we 
hope will become internalised for later use. 



Use of repetition 

This strategy involved the occurrence of the .same jjicture items, the 
same set of letters, the same sentence pOrtiori, the same sentence, the 
.same theme or topic, or the .same gerire or register on at least Four 
occasions. 

Repetitioii of picture iteins 

pur year-old Dbari produced balloons: a - papa balloon', a 'maina bal; 
loon' arid a "baby balloon'. The colour oF the balloon.s changed but for 
twb weeks she drew balloons; She would then touch each brie and tell 
herteachertReEnglish words. Needless tosay, 'TheThreeBears' wasa 
major theme in the classroom at the time. Dba'ri had learrit the.se En i;li.sh 
wcrds and felt safe in being able to talk about them, and thus she con- 
tinued to draw them, 
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Some children wouldjiraw the same items in their pictures for several 
mbhths. Five-year<bld Ivanka produced the same pictorial themes for 
seven months. They included a house with a TV aerial. Flowers, a boy, a 
girl, and a stylised sun: 




B^peiiUon of letter groupings 

This occurred when chil^en repeated letter grdupirigs which we-e 
relaied either to the specifiHetters making up their names or tb letters 
from their siblings' names. The category also included NESB chilicfceh 
who usedletters from their first languag^^^ between this 

sirsiegy and the rand'om osep/enutronmenfa/prmf is hazy and they are 
in many ways very similar. But children who repeat letter groupings 
seem to have a set of letters in their heads which they use. They don't 
need to copy them from around the room. Fiye-year-bld Norman con- 
stantly rearranged the letters in his name to produce wew 'words', He 
dembrist rated a kribwlege bf brie-tb-brie carrespbndenee and that words 
give informatibn tb the reader. For example: 

I Nino man the moRAn to nrm rnm Nomr Nomn 

I went to the dentist to get my teeth fixed. 

With NESB children there was a tendency to repea 
the same shape as those in their name. ZANA^ whbse name is comprised 
of letters which are mainly straight^produced vviat appeare^^ a ran- 
dom string of strai^htjetters— A, K, L, Z, K, I, T, N — and very few with 
curves in them— 0, G, % P, R, U, D, B 
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^ Five.year-old Mohamed wrote letters, rows of them; whicK looked 
more like Arabic than English, but had little relationsliip to any real 
Arabic letters. Moharned could riot speak sufficient English to 'read' his 
writing to Us but wbUld 'read' it in Arabic to bis peers or to the Arabic 
ethnic aide. 




LIS 



Repetition of whole sentences or sentenee portions 
This is exemplified by six-year-old F 1, who from February to June 
began every piece of writing with 1 like . /.During this time Paul liked, 
when 1 went to the beach, , , Clifford the big red dog . . . the caterpillar 
... caterpillars . . .the rain. ; . wheia I went swimming* and much else. 
Many of the items which he liked' were also repeated, often being 
spelleddifferently oil a number of occasions. For exarriole 
'dbecht^ then became *beac', and finally *beach\ 



Repetitioh of theme 

Seven-year-old Simon repeated the same theme forseveral weeks. First 
he wrote about racing cars, then he moved to other pieces about 
racing— the boat race, the running race, rockets racing— and then back 
to the car races. 

Eleveri-year-oldLAndcew wrote science fiction. Each piece haddiffer- 
eht characters and settings, but basically followed the same plot and 
solution. He also read within this theme. 
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AriotHer form of repefition \vkicK ocf urs witlrolder cH^^^^ Ls the 
hush fire' topic; Tfiis is a topic Begun bv one child wliicH then races 
through the class like a Bush Fire: There may be several variations on it 
but it remains the basic topic. In a Year 3 class it was *^he -Fruit People', 
based on the Mr Men series. There was Miss Banana, Mr Apple, Miss 
Plum, e^tc. In a Year 5 class it was 'Monster'. There was The Green Mon- 
ster', The Monster without a Head\ The Monster Who Ate Children' 
and so on. : 

Reading the same author isanother form of repetition found in older 
classrooms; With younger children it tends to be reading ;he same book 
over and over again. 

It is difficult to be conclusive about the function of this strategy. Per- 
haps the child is simply enjoying writing about the saine topic orreading 
the same book. Perhaps it serves as a kind of safety net above which the 
learriercari try but new hypotheses arid/^^ new relationships— a 

Idnd of Framevvork wi thill which to experime^ 

real fear or danger of failing. The teacher ora peer has giA'ch some po.si- 
tive feedback to the type of writing the child is doing and the child feels 
comfortable or safe. 

All learners tend to follow thispattern.Weliketo<:o 
tise what vve know we can do before branching out into something new. 
Cdnsider the champiori high board diver in this light. 

W^ alsb found a differenced ri the degree of repetition between ESB 
and NESB children. TKeJSlESB children's frequency of r^ 
to be higher and persists For longer periods of time: Thus Ivanka'sjcontin- 
ual inclusion of 'house with TV aerial', *sun' and 'flowers' in lier drawinj 
with the accompanying random set of letters was labelled ^prolonged' 
repetition. Eventually, when Ivanka's growth in English had reached a 
sufficient leveK she Began to includie niew items in her drawings and in 
her tellings of them. 

_ It shouldbe kept in mind that these repetitions are typically voluntary 
in the sense that of all the options available, giverLt he freedom they have 
intheir learning setting, these children choDse to repeatThisisdiilf^rent 
from doing repeated sets of exercises which are imposed by the teacher, 
and for which there is no choice. But given the freedom, the e pec- 
tatidns, and the other features of the context, repetition is a common 
coping strategy. We can describe it as: 

Coping by choosing to repeat previoushj successfut orpartialUj successful 
forws of behaviour 



Assistance from/interaction with peers 

A common strategy initiated by chilSen was to seek and receive assist- 
ance from their peers. This assistance took two distinct forms. 
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As a consequence of a direct request for help 

This occurred when a child directly requested help of anyone who was 
listening or frbm a specific child. 



Setting: a Kindergarten classroom 

SARAH; Shelley, how do you spell sky'? 

*^HEttEY: S-E-Y. - - 

SARAH^ No. S-C-E-Y. 

SHELLEY: No, S-C-E-Y-E. 

ROSS: My sister wrote that word and it's got *K' in it. 

SARAH: S-K-Y-E.: _ 

SHELLEY No,S-K-E-Y.: 

ROSS: I think it's S-K-Y. 



Setting: a Kindergarten classroom 

How doyou write/witch'? _ l 
Here^ it shexe. (He goes over to a box of cards and takes 
out a curd with a picture of a witch and the letter *w'and 
word 'witch ' written on it.) There {pointing to the word 
'witch'). That's 'witch'. 



HANADi 

\vass;m; 



Setting: a Year 3 classrodhi 

SCOTT: Paiih does this sound right? {Scott pushes his piece of 

whtihginfrohtpfFaul,) 
PAUL: No - . Did you go dri the waterslide once or more times 

than that? 

I went on it two times and then the last time the big kids 
pushed in front of me, so I didn't get my go. 
Well, you have to say 'you went on the waterslide two 
times before the big kids pushed in.' 

In classrooms where children can speak to other children in a first 
language other than English, this type of assistance also occurs. 
Unfortunately most of us are unaware of what the children are asking 
each other. The following is an intefpfetatibn of what was said between 
two Greek students in Year 5, arid dernbristrates the value of NESB chil- 
dreri usirig their first language when they need to. 



SCOTT: 



PAUL: 



Setting: a Year 5 classroom 

ROULLA: Sonia, how do you say in English 'not happy' {said in 
English)? 

soNiA: ^Not happy' — -you mean 'sad'? 

rouLLa No, there is a word with/happy' in it that mearis 'riot 

h^ppy tagain 'hot happy' is sat 
SONIA: ^^fi^^ soirw dlscussioh about the meaning of 'sad') I 

know. [In Ehgiish) uh-happy, un-happy. 
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As a consequence of i^^^ 

about tlw cohvehtiohs of writing through sponianeous 
interaction with other children 

A Kindergarten setting _ 



SARAH: lam, lam, Lyam, yam, yam (laughter), 

BYAN: Yam,^yam^ yam HuR, Sarafi. Yam ends in *am'. 

SARAH: And it start s with * Yuh V 

RYAN: How do you write a Tuh7 

SARAH: It's in your name ipointing to his name tag). Look. 

R-Yuh-A-N {tetters R, A, N are named, but Y is sounded). 

RYAN: No, that a Y {letter name used), 

SARAH: It'sa'Yuh'tbb^ 

RYAN: I never knew that before. 



Setting: a Year 2 classroom 

HAROLD How do you write their? 
STANLEY: which their do yau mean? 
SUZANNE: There is only orie t heir. 

STANLEY: No, there are two ways of writing their: 't-h-i-r' and 
■t-h-e-r-e\ {Hdrvld has gone on with his writing, ignor- 
ing this continuing cphversdtioh.) 

SUZANNE: Herc,^ wHte them; show ihe. : 

STANLEY: (wrttihg *ifitr', 'there' on Jke comer _o/ his _ paper) 
There- -see? (Poiniing to ggc&a;or3) t£eh; there. 

SUZANNE: That s not how you write ' their' (pointing to 'iJiTr\ She 
takes her pencil and adds the . 

STANLEY: Oh yeah. Their . This is their dog.' And this there goes 
There is the dog/ 

SUZANNE: There are lots bfwords that are spelt differ^^^^^ 

the same, aren't there? ifAnH the two continue to find 
more sets bftvbrda like this:) 



In classrooms in which we havebbseryed this strategyjat work there 
must be acerlaihamduiit of talk allowed by the teacher Teaeherjstru^t 
that the £hil&ert'& talk is to do witKtheir writing. Jtis alsd impbxtaht that 
NESfl childreii know that they can speak to each other ia their first 
language. Teachers support children in the use of this strategy by 
suggesting to them *Go and ask . . .'. But it is also a consequence of the 
setting: children with a common task, seated in such away that they are 
close enough to interact arid talk arid giveri the freedbm to db just that, 
will make the best bf the situatibri arid draw bri the kribwledge arid irifor- 
m^ion of their peers. : : i : : : : 

_ Put learners together in thiskihd of situation; and the way they share 
the different kinds of knowledge that each brings to the task becomes 
obvious. Such interaction is at the core of most learning. In the older 
classrooms we found that it is the major underlying strategy, as it ils built 
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Children enjog the respvnsibilitg of helping each other with their writing. 



into the whole rationale of the classroom structure. It underlies the 
activities designed by the teacher and the way tinie is distributed. The 
children are explicitly encdUraged and expected to interact with and 
assist each other. It is often referred to as 'peer tutoring', and can be 
described as: 

Copingby using the peer resources irrimediately available /eit 
request or through interaction commenced jfbir another reason. 

Assistanee frem/interaetien wifh ftie 
teacher 

This strategy refers to the seeking of assistance from the teacher or any 
other adult in the rddni. It is sought either by a direct request for help: 

sHAUN: Miss B — how do you write 'vasectomy'? My dad had a 
vasectomy 

or by initiating an interaction: 

LAM: I read now? I read now? 
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It has been our experience that ESB children jriake roany n^^ 
rieqiiestsforassiiStan 

than do NESBchildreri, who are rherje Ukely tobnhg their Finished prod- 
uct to the teacher for comment andmteraction (and approval). Why this 
occurs is uricleac It ma>^be that as long as NESB children are unsure of 
vvhat is expected of them in the writing context because of their hmi- 
tation in English, they need the type of feedback from the teacher wHich 
tells them they are doing the 'right thing'. ESB children, on the^otKer 
hand, are confident English users and know both when tbey needsjome 
assistance arid how to ask for it at the point of need; As NESB children 
become more proficient in their English the difference between the two 
groups diminishes. 

Essentially this strategy is a double-edged one in the sense that 
teachers also use it to keep track of their children— to monitor assess 
and evaluate. With older children it seems to be riiairily teacher- 
initiated. Children only corne to the teacher as a last resort, and so the 
teacher often wilHriitiate iriteractibri as she 
room. It appears to be a cbrrirribri strategy which we can call: 

Coping by asking/ seeking informaiion jrom the teacher 



The use of temporary spelling 

There have been many well-researched and docuiTiented studies in 
recent years on the use of \temporary'^ or functional spe yburig 
children: for instance, Read (1974), Bissex £1980), Ferreirb & 
Teberosky (1 982) and Bbuffler (19^^^^ These studies demonstrate coju- 
clusively that wheri yburig learriers are given bppbrtuhity aiidehcbiii - 
agemerit tb create writteri texts, they will attempt to create meaning 
usiriguncdnventibhal spellings (temporary spelling): They also suggest 
that as these children continue to write using their temporary or 
lavehted spellings, they gradually proceed through a series of 
approximations to the conventional forms pf spelling, experimeritirig 
with different unconventional versions of the same word. Simbri's 
attempts to write 'saw' over a six-mbrith peribd ;^rbceeded frbiri 's' to 
*sbr\ 'swa\arid firially 'saw^^ : : 

Bbufflex s work (1 984, pp.56-57) ha 
describing a range of strategies which young writers typically employ 
while eng;aged in such writing: 



*Many teachers reTer to these spellings ^'invented' spellings. We prefer to 

describe them as 'temporary' spellings For two reasons: 

0 thenbtibn of 'iriventioh' carries negative connotations For many teachers and 
parents, and 

ii) 'temporary' describes thern more realistically arid makes them analbgbus tb 
baby-talk. 
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1. Spelling as it sounds 

This refers tp what is generally known as phonetic spelling ai<dis based <)h 
the assumption of a direct sound/svmbbl relationship: ee STASHON- 
station;SISERS- scissors. 

2. SpellmgasitsoundsDut 

This strategy was identified being used by childrefl but was hot seen used by 
adults._It involves the exaggeration of sound; so that phonetic features hJt 
normally represented are heard and represented: e.g. HUW-who* 

3. Spdlirig as it articulates 

This strategy rriakes use of the arliculatory :aspects of soufld, particularly 
place of articulation. Sounds are represented on the basis of where thev ar^ 
made: e g. BRIF-bnef; CHRIDAGEN- tried again. 

4. SpdHngas it means 

This strat^-gy represents semantic rather than phonological units. It under- 
lies^ much standard spelling: e.g.: sign- signah nation natior.aiity. Ndh- 
standard example: WASUPONATIM-Once upon a time. 

5. SpelHrigasitlboks 

All spellirigihvblves this strategy to some extent. As its name suggests it uses 
graphic patterning, or visual memory: e.g. OEN-one; SHCOOL- School- 
NIGT-night. 

6. Spelling by analog 

This strategy is based on the principle that what has be^n learned in one 

ff^^lE^. applied to an then e:g: REALISTICK- realistic; 
RESKYOU- rescue. 

7. Spelling by lihguisUc context 

Thespellirigbfavvordmaybe affected by the linguist 

It occurs. It is riot altogether surprising to find 'any' written immediately 
under the u ord 'envelope* as *eriy\ 

8. Spelling by reference to authority 

The authority may be other chilcff en; adults; or other wri t^^^^ 
ten books or material). When other books, suctas the dictionary, are used, 
we must employ all or some of the other strategies to find the word we are 
trying to write. 

9. Opting for ah alternate surface structure 
Ifwedbriotkribwhbwtospellaword,weuseawordweknowweca^^ 

ID. Placing the onus on the reader 

This strategy is used when text ishandwntteri. The writer makes the sp-llihg 
indeterminate and leaves it to the reader to decide whether, for example, it 



IS le or ei . 



One or several of these strategies may be involvedinany one spelling prp- 
duced.Tbey seldom, if ever, exist in isolation but rather in transaction with 
each other andwith other aspects of the writing process: It is difficuUin the 
face of such complexity to continue to insist that spelling is a single skill. 
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The children we have observed confirin the evidence From earh'er 
studies. They too used temporary spellings; they employed one, some 
or aUofthe strategies identifiedby Read (1974),^ (r9JiO),Ferreir<j 
& Teberbsky (1982) arid Bbjuffler (1984): they refined their 
approxirnatibns over time and they experimented with different func- 
tional variations of the sarde word: : 

There were^some other findings, however, which need to be discussed 
in the light of the classroom observations %ve have made. 



Reliwtdnee toAiave a go ' at unknown words 

Both ESB arid NESB children were reluctarit during the first riibrith bf 
schboJbig to apprbxirriate, to mse terripbjrary spelli rig. They seeriied tb 
preFerto operate within a kiridbf safety fiarri^ewbrk by copying from 
environmental print, or by using rote-memorised conventional spell- 
ings. They would happily draw and talk about their drawing, but they 
were reluctant to write abov^ their theme using temporary speUings. 

The ribtibri that approximating was an acceptable strategy to use when 
creating text did ribt appear tb take hbld with thie majbrity bf children 
until approximately brie rribrith iritb the schbbl year. Iri sbriie classrbbms 
the teacHers decided to derhonstrate the various strategies which cbuld 
be used to 'have agoVat wnHhgaitank : l : 

For instance, in one classroom the teacher would write ac^aft^f the 
class daily News on the board before writing the ^-onventional Form into 
the Newsbbbk. When writing in front of the children she would 'think 
aloud', asking questibris such as: *Hbw does "going'' Start? Go-ing; g-o- 
irig; g-. That's what I rieed. Now hbw do ybu write a "g"?' When children 
biFered tb help she would gladly accept their assistance, bfteri passing 
the chalk to them to write the letter or word. The draft bri the bbard 
looked like: 

KP r go o u pcric . 
This was writieri later iritb the Newsbbbk iri cbriveritibrial forrii: 

KParegbirigbriapicriic, . 
These deriibristratibris served riot brily tb ^hbw children varibus 
strategies they: could use to approxi^ spellirig but also thai their 
teacher was willing toacceptthe teriiporary forms aridthat^he expecte^^ 
themto*haveagoVatdoingthesaine;Shealsadembnstrated^ 
ary spellings really are temporary — she erased them from the 
chalkboard when they wer^B no longer needed. Furthermore, she dem- 
bnstrat^d that 'public' writing needs to be conventional so that we can 
allreadit. 

In a few cases, however, this reluctarice was a little itibre difficult to 
dvercome^ajid after further investig^^ traced tbzazmixture bf 

Family, sociSclassahdcultttral factors. Withi 

those most reluctant to approximate had been influenced by parents 
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(us^Uall v from middle-class professional backgrounds) who conveyed to 
their childreriexpectations of correctness and error avoidance. 

WlthinthejNlESB group, tfie Sou t Asian children were, on the 

wholes the most reluctant to approximate. Teachers believed this was 
due to both cultural and social influences. After further discussion witJi 
members of the Vietnarriese, Chinese and Kbrear. comrntiriities, it was 
found that generally these cultures encourage error avoJdance as a 
valued trah^ especially with regardto education: Older brothers and sis- 
ters also seem to give their younger sjb^ expectation that they 
shbuldwrite'error-free'Atternptsat approximating 
sometimesriHiculed by the older siblings. 

Sornecfiildren begin to approximate theirspen 
denlyrefiise: Six-year-old Ryan, fore 
of writing. He sounded each wordput a^^ 

ness to approximate abruptly stopped. He would only write words for 
which he knew the conventibrial spelling or which He could find in the 
room. When he attempted to write He constantly asked the teacher for 
the 'right way' io spell worife; What had happened was that he*d begun 
to read and w^ aware that his spellings were not conventional. I just 
write lots of mistakes and those other writers {meaning the authors of 
the books he was reading] don't make all the mistake^ 

The teacher spent a great deal of time explaining to Ryan and the rest 
of the class that authors also have to draft their writing and make mis- 
takes, but the editor Tixes them up* before^the books are published f^r 
children to read. A compromise was set up with Ryan: if he wrote the 
first sound and any otter sounds or letters he could hear or see in his 
head*, the teacher would add the rest for him. 

Givenlixn^eandastrong^xpectationfrdmthetea^^^^ 
ing spellings was acceptable practice, all chiidreri weve observed 
eventually began to 'have a go\ even the Sbuth-East Asian children. 



Bythe end of the second month of schooling, the majority of ESB chil- 
dren were using many of the spelling strategies which Bbufflef has 
described. However, *sounding-dUt* (phbnem3c segrne quickly 
became predominant As thdr reading develbped they began to use 
- spelHrig as it looks* as well, thbugh they often confused the letter group- 
ings arid placed them in the wrong order For instance, in one piece six- 
year-bld Simon wrote: 

beh-brie; swa-saw; rase-race; cold-could; niht-night 

Most commm spelling strategy used by NESB children 
The NESB children, many of whom came to school with little or no Eng- 
lish, were slow to *have a go' at spellings using phonemic segmeritatibri. 
Cambourne (1986, p:l36) has argued that *the ability tb segment 
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language iL a furictibh of llie degree of coiitrol tliat one has over 
language/ The most c»mraba ^pellihg^ strategy amon^^ NESB children 
was using letters vvhicJvbor^ no phonemic relationship to the intended 
wbrd,io place-hold meaning. These children relied on the environnien- 
talpriat. 

In some case5 a diFFerent set oFletters would be used to represent the 
same concept, but generally there was some evidence oF a kind of 'visual 
consistency' developing over time. This visual consistency took two 
forms, 

1 . Using different letters, but keeping the hurriber used constant (or 
nMrly cbnstarit) across words, e.g^ 
Time 1 SAZSL — caterpillar (5 letters) 
Time 2 MRTtS — caterpiJlar (5 letters) 
Time 3 SMZL — caterpillar (4 letters). 

2 Usingthesarne group of letters (or nearly the same group ofletters) 
to represent the same concept, e g: 
FZV, FVZ, ZVF used to represent 'flower* on a number of 
occasions. 

What we can see happening with young children as they eome to grips 
with English spellih^s ^eems to be deptehdeht oh their confidence and 
competence in usihg the language of the classroom: Standard English. 
In particular,^ childrerv from other c^ and linguistic backgrounds 
bring to school differing levels of knowledge and understanding about 
the written form of English, and so their use of the various cdpirig 
strategies will differ in manner and frequency too. Teachers also need to 
be aware that althdUgh these child-oriented, child-developed andchild- 
cdntrdlled coping strategies are temporary scaffolds^ they are highly 
functional in the written language learning of the child 
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KJassraoins identified as process-writing' or *proc-^ ls-oriented' class- 
rooms demonstrate similar conditions operating in theni. Within the 
learning settings these conditions {listed on p.7) operate in such a way 
that they orchestrate the develppmerit of certain types of learning 
behaviours, which emerge as children atteinpt to solve the written 
language puzzle. We Jiave referred to^ucfe learning Behaviouns as 
cbpihg strategies'— Mratiegies whi^ develop and control for 

them selves as they j;rapplewhht 

they are atternpting to learn at that particular moment. We've also 
argued that these strategies are a forni of scaffolding, in the sense that 
children erect them as temporary structures to support themselves in 
their learning. As learning occurs the scafTdds arererhdvedfcy the chil- 
dren, and others serving a diffeient function may Be erected. 

Not only are these coping strategies predictable — they are highly 
functional because ttey constantly provide those wh^j belong to such 
classroo IDS acresslo three diff^ 

solving the written language puzzle, these are opportunities for: 

• gleaning information about written language which can be used to 
tease out the precise relationships between reading, writing and 
language t hrough: 

— lots of opportunity to use it , to play with it 
—demonstrations of how written language w orks 

• formulating and testing hypotheses concerning this iiifdrmatibn 
through: 

— providing ways to try but, talk about, share, approximate writ- 
ten language 
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• gaining feedback necessary for cdrifirrilirig, itibdifying, or rejecting 
any hypothesis from: 

— derribnstratidris : 

— oppoxtuhMes to ^hare, talk^ s^e^ assistance from peers and 
teachers about written language. 

Each one of the cbpirig strategies described e^ cbritribtites tb 
access to tbese three kihdsbfbppbxtuhities in different v\:ays and to diF- 
fereht degrees; For examp infcrmaiioh necessary For teasing cui 
the relationships which exist between reading, writing and language can 
be gleaned from any one, or from a combination of the coping strategies. 
Learners can use environmental print, engage in repetition, seek br 
receive assistance from peersor teachers an^ use temporary speUings in 
their quest to sort but how print works. They similarly use the strategies 
tb fbrrriulate ahd/br test fiypbtheses^ and then tb gain the necessary 
feedback tbcbifirrh, reject brrnbdify their hypbtheses about the wriH 
language puzzle. 

Although the speed with which ESB and NESB children solve the 
puzzle differs, the basic process underlying the learning v^hich occurs 
is essentially the same for each group, vi 

testing is per fdrmed by using the coping strategies, which children bring 
tabear on their learning in brder to m the expect at ibris and cbnditibhs 
which exist in the learnihg settings set up otRer 
wbrds; the social setting brehest rates ee 

increase the probability that learning about the written Form oFlanguage 
will take place. 

IF we synthesise the thinking of researchers like Graves (in Walshe 
1 98 1 ) and Dyson (1 982), and writers like Smith ( 1 98 1 ), and we add this 
to what emerged From bur research^ a succinct descriptive overview bF 
the processes involved in such learning can be presented, as bri the page 
opposite. 

How does it all work? 

The relationship between the social setting and coping behaviours oFthe 
children is consistent with many theories stemrhingFrdm many branches 
oFiinguistics and psychblbgy. BasicaUy these theories assert that settHigs 
exert ah irifluerice on the way pebple behave and use language wheii 
they cKbose tb partieip^^^ them (or fihdzthemselves ihlhem) and that 
there are particularsettirigs with cles^^^ characteristics within 

which behaviour and language ran bt predicted with a great deal of 
accuracy. 

Thus, settings known as 'supermarkets' exert certain pressures on 
those who enter theiti. These pressures constrain shbppers to behave in 
certain ways which are highly predictable. Pebple in supermarkets 
mbve at a certairtspeed, stoppih 

thing frbm the shelves and put it in their trolleys. Their language is 
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The Written Language Puzzle — How Do Ehiidren Solve It? 



Majoritv of children arnve at kindergarten with a vague, genera! under- 
standing that rea ding, writing and language are related in some \^ay. 



i 



In oi der to solve the written language puzzle thev 

i 



need to understand^the precise connection between readiiig, waiting and 
language — including: 

• writers' intentions are expressed tfiroug' speciRcally arranged 
symbols 

• symbols are related in arbitrary but precise ways to formal character- 
istics of speech 

• re ad erscan onl y perceive rri sp eci fi c w a\* s. 



i 

They develop coping strategies which enable the following io occur. 

i 



They selec^, interpret, 
m t eg r at ei nfo rra ati jji 
from reading/writing 
language 

rribdels/derrioristratidhs 
around them. 



i.e. 'In attempting to create a message 
children must organize and put into 
action their conceptions of writing.' 

i 



They make hypotheses 
about relationships. 

: 4 : 
Thev test hypotheses. 

: i 
Hypotheses do not work 
but. 



i.e. *In attempting to read or have others 
read their writing they must face the 
inevitable contradictions between 
what they tiinught they were doing 
and what in fact they did.' 

i 



Puzzlement results. 
Hypotheses refined. 



i.e. 'On-gbing activities get 

— suspended— learner becbUles tense, 
aroused; avariety of attentional, 
curiosity, exploratory, and other 
inFormation-seeking behaviours 
ehrsue .... Reflection leads to: : : 
refinement.' (Dyson 1982, p.833) 
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typically associated with the task in hand. TKe setting has; among other 
things, acertairi physical siructufe which almost Forces those whoanter 
to rnov^ in cer tain di rections towards certain predetermined ends. It also 
has certain themes and processes which people talk about, engage in, 
readandsoon. 

Similarly the settings known as -church' suggest certain predictable 
behaviours, including standing, sitting, kneeling, singing, responding, 
listening to the preacher arid so bri. Other behav iiours,5uch as sw earing; 
running Up arid down theaisles, brplayirig footballdver the pevvs; would 
seem iriappropriate. Arid we heed talearri the 'rules* oFbehaviour and 
the lariguage tise of such settings, so that we know when to kneel, when 
tb^ing aad whv we should not play football over the pews. In order to do 
this we use coping strategies. For instance, if we find dUrsejves in a 
'church' setting which differs from the kind we kribw arid find 
predictable— say a mosque^we develop copirigstrategies to allow us 
to behave appropriately arid use the lariguage of thut riot so predictable 
settirig. We riiight take riiore tirrie to move irom one position to another 
so that we can watch bthers^tb see what position we should move to; we 
riiighi *mbuth* wiordssathat others will think we know what w(^ are say- 
ing. EventuaUy, if we_ spend a long enough time in that new setting, we 
will learn the behaviours, expectations and language used, arid the set- 
ting will becomepredictable. 

The settings which have been jabeljed 'prbcess-brierited' classrooms 
are similar in this respect. As behavibur settings they have a certain 
Uriique structure which isarraiTialgarii of t^ 

arid riiaterials. the lariguagensed^the expectations of the individuals who 
maintain them^ the rituals or 'rules of operation' which have to be 
adheredir>, and so on. it is also apparent that these classroom settings 
orchestrate behaviours and language which are syridmorphic with (i,e. 
have a good Tit* with) what w^ know about the kind of learriirig which 
takes place in more riaturally bccurririg settings, particularly the 
iearning-tb-talk setting. Arid the Tar t that the same patterns of behaviour 
have beeri observed in riiariy different classfbbms^ over an extended 
peribd of tiriie strbrigly su^ggests thatj sonie Functional, predict- 

able relationship between the setting and the kinds of behaviours and 
language use which ccur within it. 

The implications tor this kind of predictable relatidriship are interest- 
ing. The first is that if teachers can drgariise their classrbbriissbthat the 
cpriditidris described dri p. 7 are all strbrigly present, then thelearriers in 
those classrddriis Qu^ht tb behave in predictable ways; i the coping 
strategies described should begin to emerge as the children take on 
respbnsibjlity ta^blve the vt^nU language puzzle: Furthermore, as 
thesestrategies do begi n to emerge, the evidence is that their use is furic- 
tional and inevitably leads the learner-writer to make significant gairis 
in the resolution of the written language puzzle which he/she is trying 
to solve. 
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Secondly, the relationship provides a framework for observing, cdrri- 
paring arid evaluatirig different childreri s respbases to the process- 
briehted context. For instance^ are some tising only a narrow set of 
ebpihg strategies? Why? Should some children be advised to try other 
strategies? 

Thirdly, it may be possible ta ascertain how any one, or any specific 
combination of the conditions described on p,7 relate to the incidence 
and balance of coping strategies which ultimate jy emerge iri any class- 
rddm. It wdiild be valuable to ktidWi for exariiple, how the nature arid/dr 
quality of the prjrit units available to learners affect tbeidegree to which 
t he *erivirdhrneiital priht\ coping strata usei and id oh. It would 
akd he of iiiterest to tease out how var^ phases of the hypothesis- 
form ulation/hypothesis-modification cycle relate to the various kinds of 
coping strategies used by differentlearners. 

However, the most obvious implicatidii of all this is disturbing in its 
simplicity, for it suggCGts a series of links that gd sdmethirig like this. 

Estdbtish the classroom conditiotis (which lead to children to use) 

i — - 



a set of coping strategies (xvhich lead to children to) 



learning about the relatiomhips/concepts/knowledge 
necessars^ to operate the wri tten form of the imxgxia^e. 



Iri drie sense the simplicity is dbvidiis: the cdhditibns described bh p.7 
are arialb^bas tb tHbse\vhich bperMe when chilSreh learn to talk. Sh the 
surface;Jearhing to talk thejahguage of the culture into which one has 
been born is one of the 'simplest' achievements known to the human 
race; it s usually painless, almost unconsciously done, nearly always suc- 
cessful, and seems t<> *just^ccur' when the cdnditions fdr learriirig have 
been established. Qrice they are established^ ydurig jearrier-talkers 
develop certairi cdpirig strategies whichi when ernplbyed, inevitably 
produce cbmpeteht (within thatculture) language users^ 

At a mbre rnaerbsebpic level this^fjTiplic^^^^ of course, illusory. It 
conceHs aLcbmpIexit factors which are 

excruciaUnglycomplicatedand detailed. However, though complex and 
intricate, the process is surprisingly robust andpredictabje. So it is with 
these process-oriented classrooms— despite the iricredibly complex 
and iritncate relatidriships which are part of them, they are also very 
robust arid very predictable. 

Thus, rather thaa these classrobms being described as xhaotic\; or 
confused', or 'unstructured', it can be argued that they are orderly, 
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trungs classroom allows him the freedom to choose his own strategies 
to solve the written language puzzle. 

theoretically predictable settings, in which behaviour is gov erned by 
certain principles which have been theoretically derived. The fcheory 
p redicts that once the setting has been established; and all the Factors 
which make it ihgt particular settijif are setin motion, then behaviour 
and learning will ^rjoceed ih certainpredictable ways, allowing chfldren 
to choose the coping strategy whicRbest suits the language learning they 
areeorningtejrips with at that point in time. 

The problem, oFcourse, lies in convincing those like the disenchanted 
infants teacher described at the beginning of this book, that these 
relationships do exist, and that robust, powerful learning results. 
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What has beeii discussed in tfie previous chapters is an explanation of 
the ways in which children learn 'how to mean in print* within classroom 
settingr that aim to be ^ 'natural' as the settings in which children learn 
how to mean in tfe spoken form of languap— listening and^ 

In this<:hapter we want to demonstrate how Ihis looks in the writing 
of two children. But, before doing so^ it is jmportant to discuss the 
relationship between the so-called 'language arts': talking, listening, 
.eadin^ and writing. A^^^ often deal with talking, 

listening, reading and writing as separate components of language, this 
separation in eSFect is quite artificial. To facilitate the learning environ- 
ment in the classroom teachers need to understand the strong relation- 
ships between the four language corripbherits. : 

Carolyn Burke hatVtried tacapture the essehtial notions of this think- 
ingin a visual rhet aphor entitled \TheEi^ 

that each of us c^n Be considered to have a personal pool of language 
knowledge or data which is constantly being added to by the language 
encoxmters we experience. The data for the pool enters as a result of us 
beinginvolvedintalking, listening, reading 

in turn draw on this pooj of data when we are involved In talking, 
listening, reading and writing experiences. The central notions Burke 
attempts to portray sLre: 

1: What language users learn from a jariguap encounter feeds a 
common pool of Hnguistic data which can be drawn upon in a 
subsequent language ehcburiter. 

2. Oral language ericburiters prbvide data for written language 
encounters arid vice versa, , 
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5. Growth in a given expression of language must be seen as a 
multilingual event; in reading, for example, hearing a set of direc- 
tions read,4^iicountering written langua 

a book, talking about a newspaper article, or attemptingtd write 
brie s own story, all support growth arid deyelopriierit fri literaev, 

(Harste, Woodward & Burke 1984, p.210) 







Reading Encounters 




Reading 














[Writing 


Writing Encounters 










Speaking Encounters 




1 Speaking 








Listening Encounters 




Listehlhg 












Linguistic Diita Pool 
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An itripbrtarit outcome of this thihlcihg is that it proposes a parallel 
develbprrient for the_ Uahguage arts'; that the cognitive processes 
involved in composing meaning From (listening, reading) and through 
(talking, writing) language are similar, but realised in different ways. 

Children enter their first year of school with their own personal 
linguistic datapool which has grown o 

culture and has served them well uritii this point. For many of the chil- 
dren entering our schools^ however, this means that although they have 
a language that has fulfilled the language purpdsesLwithth their culture, 
they come to school with Ht tie or no knowledge of the 'language of the 
classroom-T^Standard EnghshV Teachers need to establish an edu- 
cational settingwhichallowschildrentodrawon their personal linguistic 
data pool and at the same time to add various * new' language experiences 
to that pooL 



The story of two children's writing 
development 

Theibllowihg two ea&e studies shdwhow 

vitstly differing linguistic andcultural Backgrounds. In what way does 
thisaffect their personal linguistic datapool? 

Sarah entered school at the age of 5 years 2 months. She came from ail 
English-speaking background. Her parents were both employed in pro- 
fessional positions. Sarah would have had many ericbuhters wit h talking, 
listening, reading and writirig in English. Her personal linguistic data 
pool and the language of the elassrbdrri were closely aligned. 

Lam enteredschooLatihe ageoE4 y^ 10 rnonths. Lam came from 
a Vtelhmnese-speaking background, arri Australia with his family 

when he was eighteen months old. Both his parents were unemployed 
and spoke very little English. Lam's personal linguistic data pool was 
Vietnamese, quite different from the language of the ciassrbbm. 

Although these childferi attended different schbbls, they bbth spent 
their first year of schbbl in a setting that cotUd be ca^^ 
*process-briehted',J.e.:the conditions exemplified earlier in this book 
were clearly Identifiable ; 

What the Ibll^^ show is that both children 

attempted to solve the written language puzzle in thei/ first year of 
school. They both used various coping strategies tb db that. The rate at 
which they accbmphshed this task, the choice of cbpirig strategy aridthe 
length bf time each strategy was used were contingent upi^nhox^^ 
child's personal linguistic data pbbl aligned with the language of the 
ciassrbbm. 
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LAM'S WRITING (case s tudy researched By Jan 
Turhill) 



Sample 1: March 

Background - 
Lam had been at school for three vv^eeks. He knevv very litUe English. But 
there were three other Vietharri^se-speaMng children in the c and 
during 'writing tinieVthey^ as they 

drew their pictures, !SoldilQcks and tBe Three Bears* was the central 
focus dfihe cIass_setHng. T^^^^ told the children the story sev- 

eral tirnes with much miming and ^amatisation. She had read the story 
to them from abook and they had been learning the rhyme, 'When Goldi- 
locks went to the house of the bears'. 
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BARAH^S WMT^ ( case study resedfched by 
Brian Cdmbourhe) 



Sample 1: February 4th 

Bdckgrbuhd i : : : 

Dn tfie first day oFscfioolSaraE and fier classmates were given paper and 
pencils and asked to 'write as mucfi as you can'. 

VeMnptivje Ajocouhlbf th^ : : i : 

Sarafi wrote *cat', 'mat', *sat' down tfie left"Eandsideof_the pa[ge. When 
asked if she could write any more, she began the second column, 
announcing to no-one in particular, *rll do "at" words/ She worked 
quickly on her *at story' as if this sequence was a well-pfactised one 
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Pescnptive Accounf^^ 

Larn began drawing the Housei^ then added tEe 'house for cars' on the 
side. He drew 'three flower , /sun , moon' and *some grass^". When he 
wasteUingiiisteacher jSout his drawi 

word for moon', so he spoke in his first language to the other children. 

His teacher prompted with, *Is it a banana?' 

'No,' grinned Lam. *Npt banana . . . rriobh, yea, mbbn.' 

Then, tdUchirig each item again, he said. 'House, car house, three 
flower, some grass, sun. MOON.' 

Comments 

This was the first of many pieces which included ahduse^flbwers,^ grass, 
sun and mbori. Lam is usi ng two coping strafe^ activity 
an^ repetition. He canlalfcabbttt^^^ 

feels safe with theim^B feels he is achieving the expectations of the 
wri^ingsetttng. His teacher comes and listens to him talk about his piece 
and praises him for his attempts. The drawings are serving as a basis for 
his oral language development and the teacher is<;bristaritly helpihgLam 
to extend his English. It would seeni bbvibus that he heeds a minimal 
degree of control of EngHsh before he will be able to write it. 



COPING STRATEGIES BEING USED 


Language isarninc, taking place 


• Using related - 
activity- — drawing; 

• Repetition— repeats picture 
items. 


• Develdpirig oral language iii English. 

• Drawing in 'writing allows Lara to 
talk about what he knows in English. 
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which had been internalised; 5arah could read it all BacJc on request. She 
did the drawing after the writing. This she called a pattern. 

Comments -_ - 

After th;:; writing episode Sarah was ahout her writing. 

Among other things she was asked the Following questions: 



TEACHER: 
SARAH: 
TEACHER: 
SARAH: 
TEACHER: 
SARAH^ 
TEACHER: 
SARAH: 
TEACHER: 
SARAH: 



Are vou a good writer? 
Yes.' 



^eause I gjet all nriy word right and it's neat. 
Do you like writing? 
Yes. 
Why? 

*CaUse Tm good at it. 
Who taught you to write? 
Mummy. {Sarah s mother is a teacher:) 

Sarah has, she thinks, solved the written language puzzle, Gbjod 
writing to her is getting words right* arid being 'neat*. Good writing also 
goes down the page from tdptobbttbm, witliihe words iormi^ 
cblumris. These are bbvibu&ly hypothese she has tested 

before ebmihg to school, and she has had theni confirmed (perhaps not 
ihtehtiohally) by the adults or older siblings who were helping her. 



COPING STRATEGIES BFING USED 


LANGUAGE LEARNING TAKING PLACr! _ 


• Repetition of known words 
learnt at home. 


• Writing is words. A good writer is 
neat arid correct 
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Sample 2: April 

Backgrotind 

Writing time was now a predictable part of tRe HaiR rbu occurring 
FrbinI 9.15 to 10 _45am. Each session Began witHa sharing time in which 
the teacher might rea3 to the children or show and discuss some child's 
writing. On tRis dav she had asked the children to *do some writing like 
I do- and had then demonstrated some writing on the chalkboard. She 
wrote the class news: 'Ibniorrow k2 is going to the zop\ Asr she wrote, 
she sounded wards out aloud arid asked herself qiiestibris like: *What 
does that word start with? Whereis that word written in the rbojn?' She 
encouraged the children to join in and help her and at times gave the 
chalk to a child to write a letter or word. 



DescHptwe Account 

Lam took his paper arid wrote his name tip in the tap left-hand cbrrie^^ 
from rrierridry. He thendrewalineacr^ss iJte page underneath hisnarae; 
He wrbtea series of letters; ofterilooJ^irig up at charts on the wall or other 
children's nsone cards to copy the letters. The last five "shapes' ha wrote 
very quickly without appearing to refer to anything i n the room. He then 
drew a line under these 'letters'. 

His teacher came to hiiti arid said: -Good boy, Larii. You have written 
a lot. Will ybuiell me whatyburwr^ _ : ^ : 

Larri traced his finger along theJine of lettersftom left toright. When 
he came toihe end of Iherow he simply returned to the beginning and 
traced his finger a^long the row again. He repeated this action several 
timesuntilhehadfinishedtellingthestorythatwent with the 'writing'. 
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Sample 2: February 1 1 th 

Background 

Writing time had become a regular daily session. The teacHerhad made 
folders and the children had decorated them. They knew that at the end 
ofwriting time they were taput their piece into the Folder The teacher 
began each writing sessioaby reading to the children, or by writing in 
front of them and then^iniply announcing, Tts writing time. She then 
moved arflcnd theroom writing the date on each piece and talking to as 
many children as possible about their writing. This particular morning 
she had asked the children to help her read the labels around the room: 
e.g. T'm the toilet door. Vm a sad dbg. Tm a happy bov. This is the 
teacher s chair.* 




Descnptive Account of the Prove 

Sarab wrote her name in the middle-tdp^jeft section of ber paper She 
tbencopiedT'mTronitheenvirpnmentalp^^^ She went 

on to write from left taright in MinesMri what appeared to bean imitation 
of adult cursive. When asked what she was doing, she replied: 
*Grown-up writing.* 

TEACHER: What docs it Say? 

SARAH: I can't read grownrup writing, I can only write it. 
TEACHER: Canyou wrfte aay more? 
SARAH: Til do soSe Other writing. 
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*WB.en Goldilocks went to the house of the bears, she see porridge. 
She try Father Bear porridge, tod hot. She try Mother Bear porridge. 
Too cold. She try Baby Bear. She eat it ALL up.' 

-That's wonderful Lsu^ 

Lam picked up his pencil arid wrote some more 'letters'. He began to 
*read* thejri^ tfarrrig his finger along ^ 

\GTaSdma TQ0 sick and Red Riding Hood . , / (he stopped and 
touched the shape that looked like a *6'). *Look! A number 6/ 

Comments 

Lam has beguri to luseirievv cop^^^ usi ng en vi ro nme n tal pri n t , 

He has responded tat he teacher s request to 'write like I do\ There are 
times when Lam makes up letters, which we believe is sirnilar to drawing 
and is thus the coping^trategy : using a related activity. He is demonstrat- 
ing that he knows that 'reading' in English goes from left to right, arid he 
draws on his growing perspriai liriguistic pbbl to tell the stbr> of his 
-writing*. He actually uses the lariguage of the rhyriie ahdtheri thestofy 
he has heard over arid over agairi^brrie weeks ear^^^ 
went tbthe hbuseofthebear^ ; ^hetfy Father BeSporridge, Too hot.' 

Wheritedecides to do some mor^ 'writing', he begins to tell another 
story he had heard over and over, 'Red Riding Hood'. Interestingly, he 
recognises a symbol in his own writing when he notices the shape that 
looks like a 6. 



COPlNr sm^^TEClES BEiriG USED 


LANCUIACE LEARNING TAKINC PLACE 


• r^lng environnjental 

print — -copying random 

ktters and placing meanirig 
oh them, 

• Using related 
activity—making up 
(drawing) letters. 


• Writing can tell a story 

• Written language moves from left to 
right. 

1 



Sample 3: May 

Background : : 

Larii's cbrrip^te rice in English w^ increasing. He tended to act as 
iriterprjeter for the other three yiet namese children. He could also tell 
the teacher in EngHsh the gist of what the group had been talking about 
in Vietnamese. The class Focus was now The Gingerbread Boy'. 

DMcfiptme^coun^^ 

Esin had town the large house and police car and the spidery object in 
the top right-hand corner. His teacher came and sat beside hirii, but 
before she spoke to him another child apprbached her arid *read' her 
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She began copying (^rbm the labels arbunH the roam. She wrote: *Im the 
toilet dbdr and *Iw;jLsad' from I'm a sad dog': She read these pointing to 
the words as she read. 

Comments -_ : 

Since her first attempts at writing the w eefcbeEbre Sarah seems to have 
realised that^he hasn't completely resolved tJie^ ^ language 
puzzle; Suring the week the teacher had demonstrated writing in front 
of the children on the overhead projector, using her own cursive style. 
Sarah had felt the need to try out this *new- hypothesis. When it didn't 
work, in the sense that it didn't mean anything to her or the teacher, she 
reverted to something she knew she could make meaning witK. Sarah is 
makinguse of the coping strategy: copying environmeritalpniit. She is 
also falling back britd a coping strategy she knows has worked in the 
past^~-~ repeating a 'succes^d^ She selects print that she can 

read and is therefore meaningful to her. 



_QCiPINCi STRATECitES BKLNCL UsKD 


- i:an(:ua(;e u-iarninc takin(; place 


• Gopying labels from the 

environment which she can 
read. 

• Using related 
activity — making lip 
'grown-up' writing. 


• W^**'!^&g^es from left to right and 
from top to bottom. 

• Writing is to be read. 

• Made-Up writing can't be read and 
thus has no meaning. 



Sample 3: February 24th 

Background 

The class routine during writing was becoming quite established, with 
childrenchattering to each other about their work and also other experi- 
ences. The teacher had been talking to the children about crossing the 
road arid had drawri a set of traffic lights on the chalkboard: 

Pescriptive Account of the Proc^^ _ --_ 

Sarah wrote her name arid ariribUriced: Til do some "at" words/ Sh^ 
wrote The cat in The hat* dbwri the page, one word 
obviously from merriory. SHe then announced to the other children on 
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waiting. Sdhia had writte^ went to my house/ The teacher 

praisejlSonia'^ writing attempts and showed Lam and the pther children 
at his group oFtaBles. Lam picked up his pencil and at the top of the page 
began to write a random set of letters which he appeared to be writing 
from memory. These he -read' to his teacher, tracing his finger from left 
to fight and back again alohgthe row until thie story waseo^ 

This is a apartment House. SdrriedneihlHef House is fighting and some^ 
one get a gun and kill him and him die and the police come and 
Spidermari.' 

Cornments : : 

Lam is no loriger repeating the same picture items although he still uses 
drawirigasa relateidactivity for writ^ When the teacher showed (i.e. 
dernQnstrated) Sanias writing to Lam, he reacted to that demonstration 
and expectation and he also began to 'write'. He uses the coping strategy 
of random copyi ng of letters to achieve this purpose. Although Lam can- 
not recognise any of these letters, he uses them as place-holders for the 
meaning he wants to ex^ When 'reading' His vvritingHe does tell a 
story. Quite possibly if he were asked to 'read' the letters on the next day, 
he would 'read' a slightly different story. 



COPING STRATEKiES BEING USED 


1-ancuage learninc takinc place 


• Using related 
activity — drawing. 

• Gopying random letters and 
placing rr eaning on them. 


• Oral English language developing. 

• ^4:i^g _^an tell a story — using 'book 
language'; 
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Hertable that she had seen the Fife *E^^^ Shewroie 'Et' under 'hat*, then 
said: 'I'lldo some more "at" words', and wrote 'cat, at. The, hat*. She then 
started a new column and began to copy from an environmeiital label, 
*I -m the doll's house'. She wrote Im' and The' after only one look at the 
jabel. But to write 'dojjs* she needed to look Up at the word four times. 
She seemed to forget 'house*. She then began to draw (c6^)^ the traffic 
lights oh the board. Sarah read all herAvritihgtcLthe teaeben W 
irig 'I'm the dblls . . .', she realised she had left out 'house* but did not 
attempt to write it. 

Comfnents -_ 
Sarah appears to be cbh5Qlidatmg what she knows abdut writing. She is 
using the coplng^strategies^J^ writing the 'at' words, in 

columii) arid of using environmental print, writing it also in columns. 
This latter use of columns is unusual because none of the labels in the 
room are written in columns. Sarah seems to be taking resppnsibility for 
what she will attend to and learns and what she will ignore. She has appar- 
ently chosen to ignore the demoristratibris iri the room bf left-tb-right 
setting but, repeating what she has successfully used before — 
cblumhs. 







COPING STRATEGIES BEING USED 


LANGUAGE LEARNING TAKINC; PLACE 


• Repetitionof at words. 

• Gopying labels from the 
environment which she can 
read. 


• Returnsto written language she feels 
safe with: *at' words and print in the 
environment which she can read. 

• Writing must be able to be read and 
have mt?ahihg. 
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Sample 4: June 

B a ck g ro u n d : : : i : 

At tHe begihamg oFthis writing session the teacFier Fiad shown the chil- 
dren the rhyme, 'I'm a Witch', in the written Form. The children had 
learnt this rhyme previously and now *read*lhe words which the teacher 
had written on large sheets of ca. Jboard. The teacher pointed to each 
word as the children -read* the rhyme. They worked diit what word said 
'witch \ what word said * hat' and so on . The teacher suggested to the chil- 
dren that they might like to write about the witch i n the writing se 




Descriptive Accoim^ : 
Lam drew a hbuse,^^rass:,:suri, and tRen a tractor arid a witeh.^ He wrote 
his riame, then the Jiiie efletters beginmrig\viih '£G'. When tHeieachei* 
came to talk to him about his piece, he explained there was no driver in 
the tractor because the witch had taken him away. 

He began to 'read* his writing: -The witch take the driver and the trac- 
tor . . .- He stopped at the end oF the row oF jetters^andi irsstead oF return- 
ing to the begirvriing oF the row as he had been doing, he looked at the 
teacher arid said, 'More words.' 

'Yes/ said his leaehen 'yoti riiedrnore wo^^ 

LampJckedtip his pencil arid wfotelheletters alorig the top row, theri 
the letters along tbe bottom row. He 'read* his writing again. 

'The wilch take the driver and the tractor go smash in the house and 
crash the house down. Naughty witch.* 
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Sample 4: MareH 3rd 

Background 

The childreri had settled well into tlieir Kindergarten class and were 
begirihirig to make friends. 0n this day Sar^ and the other children on 
her table seemedtobeih a* silly boisterous mood. The teacher had been 
demdhstrating \how to read' to the children by reading Big Books and 
tJuigs she had writtenjon the board. She demonstrated how to work out 
unknown words in the text by guessing what the word might be and then 
confirming it by looking at the sounds in the word. 

et 

'1^^ ( N if^ V /b' 




boy 




BesvripiiveAccvwiioftheP 

Sarah wrote her name in the top left corner She an Ryan then began 
making meaningless noises like *yip', -fjp\ *hip', 'bar ; and then long 
rcquences of sounds like *y ip, y ip, y ip- hip, Hip, hip " Sarafe ahnbuhced: 
1 *1 write "hip" arid "har'\ carefully sounded out aloud *huh-i-puh' 
arid wrote 'Hipp". She sounded o^fhuh-ar and wrote *HaH\ She wrote 
t^iese under ieachother in a column: 

She then announced: ^Vm going to write * ET" the big way and the little 
\vay:V 

Shewrote\ETand*et'andwe?^tonto cat",Xoyir — all written 

under each other. 
Ryan asked, 'How do you w 

Tuh-a-rii' Sarah rephed. She wrote iibn ber paper and Ryan copied 
it,fibtirigThat's in my riame^'and pointing to the *n". 

Ryan arid Sarah began the noise game again: Tan, Fan, Fan, vam, yam, 
yam'_ 

Sarah sounded out *yuh-a-m' and wrote *yam\ 

She then copied *I-m, 'boy\ 'girl- ' frorii the labels bri the walKNext she 
drew a box and labelled it 'box'. She theri drevy some cheeseand asked 
the teacher to write the appropriate label underneath it. The teacher 
wrote 'cheese'. 
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Comments _ : ----- ^ ^ -^^ ^ 

Lam seems to have engaged witH tfie teacfier*s opening demonstration 
of one-to-one correspondence when reading words. His realisation that 
he needed to write *more wor^s* rather than return to the beginning of 
the row is a response to that demonstration. He seems to be beginning 
a!! his * writing* now with LGb though he is still using thecoping strategy 
6; copying randomiletters. He also still draws first, but then writes with- 
out beingaskedto; Heisbeginnrngtoexpeximent 
the length oFa story depends oh the amount of 'words* in it. 







COPING STRATKc;iKS 6KIN(; I'SKD 


LANCl'ACE LKARMNc: TAKINC PLACK 


• Using related 
activity— drawing. 

• Copying random letters and 
placing meaning on tfiem. 


• Beginning to realise the length of a 
story depends oh the amount of 
words/letters. 

• Using the language of written 
language — 'word, letters, read, 
write*. 



Sample 5: August 

Background 

Lam and his ffiends were stiUspeaking to^^^ Dtlier in Vietnamesevbut 
w hen the teacher came near them or sat at theij- table they spoke only in 
English. Their English linguistic datapool was growing. Tfie teacher had 
begun this session by reading Three Billy Goats Gruff* to the class. 
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Comthehis : 

Despite tfie jaern^^^ books and on charts and labels Sarah is 

persisting with repetition of the cdjumri fdrrriat. She is also using rep- 
etitioii of known words (ET and/at- words) and copying known labels: 
But there is also evidence of hew hypothesis tesiing^ being tried out. 
Sarah i$ writing terhpbrary spellings by sou ncHng out (p^ seg- 
meritatidh) . This is a new coping strategy 

urikndwh, and in this case^_*Jiohsense* words. It is significant to remerh- 
ber that the teacher has been demonstrating ^sounding out* during read- 
ing sessions. 



_ _CQPJN(L STRATEGIES BKINC HED 



Repetition. 

Using temporary spelling. 
Interacting with peers. 



LANCL AGE LEARNINC TAKiNG PLACE 



Beginning to understand the 
sound-symbol system of written 
language. 

Uses'sounding out' to make nonsense 
words. 

Testing her knowledge with peers. 
San read her own written text. 



Sample 5: March 10th 

Background ____________ 

When sbrnebrie hasabirthday^intJie class, they come to the Front of the 
clas5, bend over andget one smack on the bottom, gently given, for each 
year Qn thispiarticular morninga visitor to the room, Mr Stone, admitted 
itwas his birthday and much to the delight of the children he was submit- 
ted to the 'birthday treatment'. 



■^'^'s morn \ag 



\Ki| morn , 
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Descriptive Account of the Pro^^^ 

Eamiirst aran tHertthe house^ aririburicirigas he was clrawirigi *I 
do Three BearsMiouse;* He Sew tHie little stick figure near the house. 
-Goldilocks,' he said. Then he cffew tKe three^tidc figures, saying, *N 
I not do Three Bears* house. I do my dad, my mum and my tall sister.* He 
started writing: txH. He stopped. 

TEACHER! What are you: writing? : : :^ 

LAM: The Goldilocksls going to the Three Bears* house. (He 

continues to write,) Look! write *is*. 
TEACHER: How did you know how to write /is*? 
LAM {pointing to the chart This is Father Bear') Up there. 

TEACHER: what does your writing say? 

LAM: {stoxvly) The Goldilocks is going to the Three Bears 

house; : 

TEACHER: WhaJ IS the next word you are going to write? 

LAM: 'Going*. -_ - _ 

TEACHER: What does *going' start with? 

TRLSC: Guh, guh. Like this. (He points to the *g' fa his name.) 
lam; {writes *g ' and then writes a letter for each word he sags: 

to IQ], the jr]. Three Bears' JF]) House. How do you 

write house? 
TRCNG: Huh, huh. 

Lam wrote *R*. He then wrote a whole striflg of letters which he ignored 
in reading back. He drew a line around the first gronuof letters, and 
another around the second set of letters. When asked why, he replied, 
*I write a long word.' 

Comments 

Lam is using a range bfcbpirig strategies now. He still draws first and then 
writes rahdom^ets of letters (each letter being a place-holder for a 
word) . But he is begihaihg to use temporary sp^^ 
achartonthewall. He is also beginning toseek assistance fromhi^^^ 
and becoming more aware of such terms as 'words, letters, start with, 
read, write*. 



COPINC STRATKCIKS BKINC I SKD 


LANCL ACk LKAKNINC tAKiSd PLACK 


• Using related 
activity— drawing. 

• Copying random letters and 
placing meanijig on them. 

• Copying words for a specific 
purpose. 

• Using peer assistance. 


• Uriderstaridirigpf /brie wbrd wntteri 
for brie word said*. 

• Developing written language 
concepts — Mong words*. 
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Descriptive Account of the Process 

Sarah decided to write about Mr Stone getting birthday smacks. She 
wrote her name in the usual top leR-hand corner. She copied from 
envij-onmentalprlnt TfiismorningV'Th^ 

needed three. 5he Found 'Mr from the Mr Men books in the library and 
began a new Hne with 'Mr. She then looked all around the room for the 
word 'Stone'. She couldn't find it^ so she began to sound it out audibly^ 
*S-tuh-o-n-. As she sounded each letter she looked at the alphabet chart 
on the wall to check how to write the letter. 

_Next she wrote -got ' withoutseemihg to scrounge it From environmen- 
tal print, arid so she must have known it from memory. 'Birthday' was 
copied From the'Birthday Chart ': Finally she sounded d 
her new pbonemic strategy. In the next sentence she copied 'this and 
'morning; From her first writingoF them. She theri askedFelicity how to 
spell her name. Felicity pointed to her riame tag ahdspeliit out as Sarah 
wrote it. 'Got' was written From memory and 'Birthday'and 'smacs' were 
copied From the sentence above. In the nextsentence she usedthe same 
strategies. Wheri she had finished, she could read her piece back arid 
recdgriise iridividual words. 

Comments 

Sarah seerns to have abaridonedthe safety net oF her 'at' words and the 
writing iri sirigle Columris. She is^egihning to demonstrate an Urider- 
staridirigbF writing a jn^^^ hasn't beeri displayed 

before. SJie isbeginning to experiment with left-td-rightsettirigbut but 
still hasn't got it quite right. Each sentence is written iri its own 'space'. 
Sarah not yet tackled the converitidris pF wheri Upper or lower case 
letters are used, but tends to cdpy them as they are written in the sources 
she uses. 







ropiNc; ^atecUes bkinc used 


lanc;i;a(;e leab^im; taking place 


• Copying from erivirbhmehtal 
print. 

• Usi>»e; temporary spelling: 

• Assistance from peers. 


• Beginningto 5awon various sources 
to write a desired message: (What do I 
know from memory? What can J 
scrourige From around me? What will 
I have a go at?) 

• Now writing from personal 
experience — an oBservation/recduht. 
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Copi nRwith Chaos 



Sample 6: September 

Backgrotuvd : _: 

Lam had been ill and away from school for two weeks. Many ehildren 
vverehbw cbpyihgJabds frdrn arbu Some were vvnting tern 

porary ixp^lUngs. ThexhilSen had b given Writing Books— five 
sheets of paper stapled together. Eam seemed to be quieter and relied 
on his Vietnamese friends during this session: 




Descriptive Accoun I of the Frbcess : : : 
Lam wrote his^name first on the top Jefi-hand comer fie then wrote -E 
H' but crossed it out. He went and got a card out of a box which had a 
jidn on it with the word iion' written underneath. He placed this under 
his piece of paperand traced t shape of the lion. He wrote 'Lion*. He 
repeated these actions for the card with a kangarpd on it and then drew 
lines d(D_wh the page. When he'd finished he took it over to his teacher to 
read to her 

LAM: Lread now? 

TEACHER: Yes; gbiodLam. i 

LAM: (iosichihgtheappfy^p Lion, kangaroo. 

TEACHER: What is the drawing about? _ --_ : _ 
LAM: The kangaroo and the lion are in the zoo: 
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Sample 6: MarcH 31st 

Backgrowid 

Dnring eacfi writing session there was bv now a great dealbf talk about 
writing. GFiildren wQuId ask each other How do you write . . . ?' Chil^ 
dren also knew that they could get up arid go to various sources around 
the room, including other childreri, in search^f words they heeded. 
They would also dfteri share their writiBg^ with other citiJdren in the 
rodm. Sarah was begiririirig to takebooks Eom the library which she 
read with confidence Sllhough she was not always quite correct in the 
words she read, she was getting the main message oFthe text. 



,S (J m " ^ U 



DescripiiveAccbunt of tHe Process 

Sarah wote her name and then wrote quickly and with apparerit cprifi- 
dehce^ pausing only now and then to scrounge a word fi-bm the erivirdri- 
ment or sound it out audibly. The folldwirig wdrds were written firbm 
memory: the, cat, book, up, he, werit, to, I, arid. These were scrf)tihged 
from the envirdrimerit: schddl^ hdmework, rods,^did; The foHb wing were 
apprdximated usirig a phdrienaic strategy Hen^trec (beanstalk), sum 
(sdme), spelirig (speUijog). And these words appeared to be retrieved 
frorri visuaLmernorybathoUn conventional Form: theen (then), marts 
(maths), Sarah could read her piece, although she balked at bearistalk' 
and 'I': 

Comment -_ 

Sarah has abandoned her column Format. Thislsthe first piece where 
herwriting goes all the way across the page, leFt td right. As wejl as her 
established strategies she is beginning td use aridther one in spelliiig: 
-spelling the way I think it lddks\ It could ridw be posited that^arah is 
beginning td read because she is ridw able to retrieve words that she has 
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Comments 

Lamis using the ebpirig strategy of copying apicture arid its appropriate 
word, vvHlchLheilieh reads. When j^ked why he had crossed out the XH' 
in the corner odFHiS AvorJc, Re said ihal he'd madea mistake.Itseerns he 
is now aware that there isa particular way of writing word^ini Eh^Ush 
and he is only going to write those he knows. We know he can henr the 
beginning sounds of words, but he is reluctant to take a risk and *have a 
go' at terripofafy spellings. 



CC)PINC STRATEGIES BEIISiC USED 


LANGUAGE LEARNING TAKING PLACE 


• Copying words from the 
ehvirbhmerit that he can read. 


• A 'word* says sbrriethihg (lion) and 
that word is always written the same 
way. 

• Random letters don't really say 
anything. 

• Realises he can 'f .ad* labels in the 
environment. 



Sample 7: October 

Background 

Lain was still sitting with Ddan in the writing sessions and they often 
chatted to each other in yietnarnese. There had been a wild hailstorm 
the week before and both children had been amazed at the Mceblocks' 
that fell from the sky. This episode was being drawn repeatedly in their 
work; 
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seen. Although she is hearingstories read toherandis readmgfor Herself, 
her attempts at writing a narrative (Le; a storylare still hot conventional: 
In this piece she begins with a narrative formi/The cat Book. The cat 
d[mBeH up iHe beanstalk: He went to school/ But then she moves into 
writing a comment about her own personal experience of what she did 
at school. 



- x:opiN(; 5TRAn:ciEs being ised 


LANGUAGE LKARNING TAKING PLAGE 


• Copy i ng fro m e n v i rd n m e ri t 
for a specific purpose. 

• Using temporary spelling. 


• Begiririirig to write across the page. 

• Beginning to leave spaces between 
words; 

• Begiririirig to use spelling 
strategy— 'spelling as it looks*. 

• Beginning to read. 

• Cari write a recounU comment, 
obseryatiori, and beginning to write 
riarrative. 



Sample 7: April 4th 

Background 

The writing sessions appeared te He very/busy . The teacher had begun 
to 'publish' some children s writing, which was shared with the class at 
the beginning of the session: 




peseriptwe Acco^^^^ : 
Sarah asied ihe teacher::*WhatwtllJ write about today?* 
Anything interesting happened at home?* she replied. 
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Bes(^ptive j^cb^^^ of the Process 

A great deal of talk in Vietnamese went on whilst Lam drew this picture. 
Me t^ld his teacher that h^ was talking to Doan about coming to play at 
her house, which is what the drawing is about. He also pointed out that 
-the sun is but but a cloud is corning and the ice bdls fall from the sky arid 
it rain.' : i 

When asked where he would write he replied, *l can't write'. 

Comments 

Lam, it seeril^^ has become veiyrelu 

weeks how he has drawn withdut writirig aiiy lettexs dr c^ 
words frbm around Ihe rMm^ He copies: ideas for Jiis cEawihgs^ Kom 
Doc\h. ffis teacher cdmmen carefully when they 

write as^a class, and that he can identify Beginning sounds but is unsure 
of how to write many of them. It seems that Lam is coping by using a 
related activity but is reluctant to have a go at tempdfary spellings. He 
has become aware that wdrd^ are written in a certairi way arid he is riot 
yet prepared td take the risk of beirig wrbrig. Because of the setting 
within which he finds himself he knows he can mark tune whilst he 
gathers rn ore inforrnattohabout-w 

khowshis drawings will be accepted until the time comes when Re feels 
confident and competent enough to begin to have a go at English 
spellings. 







COPING STHATEGIES BEING USED 


LANGUAGE LEARNING TAKING PLACE 


• Using related 
activity — drawing. 

• fiepetitionoFitemsin 
drawing. 


• Ideritifying begiririing sbiiridsiri 
words but rellictarit to have a go at 
vmtingthem. 

• Marking time while gatheringmore 
information about written language. 
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*Yes, my mum went to a wedding, i^ll write aBautihat.' _^ ^ 

5araR began by writing fier name in tfie usu^^ place: Tfien sfie wrote, 
left to right across the page: *She whnn to a weding'. 

Sarah wrote *she\ *whnn', *to' and *a from nr ffiory. She sounded out 
*wed' and copied *in^' from a v-ord on a chart. V; henshe read it back she 
realisedshehsui made an error: Thatsays "when'* not "went'*/ S^ 
'wehtLfrdm eiivirbrimental priri and copied it over /when*. 

'Before sEe went got some writihg;' she remarked. 

*You mean ^ invitsSion?' asked the teacher 

*lfes, I better tell that; 

Shethenwroteabovethefirstsentence:*shesawsamriting'.Shewrote 
*she' iF^dm memory, copied *saw' from the environment, sounded out 
'some' amd *rit' amd cc^ie^^ 
SsL^h then Avrote what appeared to be a completely new piece: 
I nbek The aFadet I nbek The? nudihg 
Adcd . . ^etc 

123. ..etc. _ ^ ^ 

She read this back without hes't^ ^ he ajphabet and I know 

the numbers.' 



Comments ^ ^ : : - : ^ 

Sarah seems to be in control o th* *j,ies vs ith * vfiich she has been 

experimenting. Her spellingof'knov? u/nopk'cnnfu.nsher experimen- 
tation: with the 'spelling as it jooks' stra ogy and further supports evi- 
dence that she IS beginning to 'read like a writer'. She is becoming 
seisitive to dembristratior^^^ of graphic shapes while engagedjri reading. 
Wheri askei why she spelled nbe^^ replied: T saw it in a 

book aoidl khdw it^ got-a^^'k" iTtitsbmewliere;' : „^ _ _: _ 

Her sense of story has not yet shown any development,^ the pieces 
she writes are brief and ci^^ptic- In this piece she has both a recount 
(about her mother going to the wedding) and a comment about how she 
can write letters and the alphabet. Both emanate from her persanal 
experience. But wiieri she had asked what sheishbujd write about, the 
teacher had replied ^Anything ha^ at home?' and Sarah had 
respojidedtb thisquestibh. SheHidre^^^ 

wrote about her mother receiving the tnviiatibn heededtb cbmebefore 
telling her audience that her mother went to the wedding. This adding 
of new information can be viewed as editing. 



COfING STRATEGIES BEING UiSED 



LANGUAGE LEARNING TAKING PLACE 

beveldping Understsmdingdf the 
need for sufficient informatiDn for her 
audience. 

Experirriehtihg with editing. 
Using 'speUing as it looks*. 



Copying from environment 
fo? ^ spec j fic £U rpqse . 
Using temporary spelling. 

Seeking assistance from the 
teacher. 
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Coping with Chaos 



Sample 8: November 

Background : 

The teacher had made a cbhscibus effort to sit with Larri at least once a 

week to assist hirri in his attempts to 'sound but* words. 




Descriptive Acm^^^ 

tarn drew himself siting on achair. He then wrote his name beside him-- 
seir. (He writes this now From memory and in Fact no longer has a name 
card.) He then wrote *TVT' For *ciiair\ The T' sound was the closest he 
could find to the 'ch' in *chair'. He then drew a cow and, sbundi^hg the 
word slowly, wrote *kw\ Next he drew 'three hbiises for rribus 
wrote 'ms- for mouse and a large *h' for house. He heeded the teacher's 
approval for each oF these Before he went onto the next thing — for 
example: _ _ 

LA\u Now I write 'cow'. {Hejdraios a cow.) How do you write 

c-uh', *c-uh? (He writes *^'.) Is that *c-uh? 
TEACHER: Yes, that is the letter *k' and it makes a 'c-uh' sound. 
LAM; C-D-w. W, w, like this? {He writes *w\) 

TEACHER Yes, good. What else can you write? 
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Sample 8: May 27th 

Background 

The teacher was concern^ that the children were ribt atterriptirig to 
write narrative. She had been reading many stories to thern but so far 
hone seemed to be appearing i^^ 

teacher talked about tHe retelUng o£ known stories and demonstrated 
this by wriUiig a retelling oF The Three Bears* on the chalkboard. She 
then suggested to the children that they might like to try doing some- 
thing similar. Sarah began to write 'Cinderelia' the very next day. She 
took four days to write the piece. What is shown here is the first of two 
pages. 

vs/o^'S af^on at* me 
o^en<^s o,^^ one OT^TK^ 

go^ e dje Rice 
S-ed S I have 

-(^ i s\ d a [ a : 
Grid Q rsd e nd 
R^ W ens kp 
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Comment 

Lam is using the coping strategy of seeking assistance frdrti the teacl^^r 
as well as using temporary spellirigs. At this stagehe will not take the ri^.^ 
aridhavea gb^ithbut the assisfcstriee bf the teacher^ although heis pre- 
pareHtbhdp^oaiiwheiisheisks 'libwdb ybu write' questiojSs. He 
however^made quite a step jEom Ahe Jastjm^nth when iiea^ 
have regressed. But what Lam is attempting this mqntH demonstrates 
that he hadn't regressed but wasmore hkely gathering information from 
the many demonstrations of written language around Him. He has been 
adding^a great deal bf English tb his personal linguistic data pool and 
forrriirig new hypotheses about how tb solve: the written language 
puzzle; Until he haui gained ^ufficieh^ irifbrrriatibn and feels cbrifiderit 
aboutit;Hedbesh'tSieemprieparedtbtakethe riskbfbeihgwrbhg.Inthe 
rneantirae Fxis level of competency and prbficiericy in oral English has 
risen dramatically. 



COPINC: STRATEGIES BEING DSED 


tANCDACE IXARNINC TAKING PLACE 


• Using related 
activity— drawing items he 
can say and write. 

• Using temporary spelling. 

• Seeding advice from 
teacher/peers. 


• Beginning to use phonemic 
segmentation. 

• Can match the graphic symbol to the 
sound. 

• Concept of a word/labels. 

• Beginning to read print in 
erivirbriment. 



General comments on Lam's development after 
9 months at scHbol 

Lam has not turned six, yet he speaks Vietnamese fluently and is 
becoming increasingly more competent andproficient in English. He Is 
learning to speak, readand write in English all at the same time,^ although 
his oral language development is far in advance of his written language. 
In order to shelve the written language puzzle in Enghsh, Lam uses vari- 
ous coping strategies; He hot only elibbse^ wKich strateg^^^ tise and 
when to use it, but alsahow Iqhgto ttseJt; The setting in which hefinHs 
himself offers him immersion and demonstration in oral and written 
language and the expectation that he will learn to speak, read and write 
English. It allows him to take fesponsibllity for pacing this learning, 
whilst at the sautle tinie pro^^^ with daily dppprtunities tdprac- 

tise sjpeakingi reiidihg and writing in ridri-rhreateriing situations, 
^ppfoxtihatibhs are accepted and indeed rewarded, and ebhstructive 
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DescHptive Account of 

Sarah began thispfeee ebiifidehtly; SKe soraetihiiipauieH to scrounge 
for vvbrdi around tkerodm btxt she mainly sounded them out or wrote 
Rom memory. She stopped often to reread in order to write on. She 
talked to the children Beside her and read parts of her piece to them. 

Cotntneht r_ : 

Ssu'ah hasa fepef toife^of she now uses to help her to write: 

using environmental print For a specific purpose; seeking assistance 
when needed and using temporary speUings. She is continually testing, 
rejecting, refining, consolidating and extendiflgnew and old hypotheses 
about how writing is done. She is also able to use the appropriate 
language for the appropria^ book language: *brice upon atirrie, 

cried arid cried, fetch a pumpkiri.* 







COPING STRATEGIES BEING USED 


LAN(;tiA(;E LEARNING TAKING PLACE 


• UsinJ^tempbrary spells 

• Seeking advice - 

frbm/interacting with peers 
and teacher. 

• Copying from the 
environment for a specific 
purpose. 


• Responding tb request for a specific 
tyP!^ bf^wriUng; retelling known story. 

• Writing over several days. 

• Using avariety of spelling strategies. 

• Uiing language appropriate to type of 
writing— *once upon a time', rried 
and cried'. 



Getteral eoinmetits on Sarah's development after 12 
weeks at school 

From her very first piece it was eviderit that Sarahjcame tb schbbl with 
quite a deal bf kribwledge bf writvi^ri Tariguag^^^^^ 
iricreased rapidly within the fe^ 

the bppbrluhity tb_tr^^ew hypbth^^^ about the wrilten language 
puzzle. She has been immersed in a prinNoriented classroom which has 
given her countless demonstrations of written language. Mer teacher has 
given her both the time and the responsibijity to experimerit with 
writing. The feedback she receives from the teacher and her peers 
guides her bri tb further learning. Iri the twelve-week peribd Sarah has 
learnt that: 

i) writing proceeds fro left to right across the page 

ii) words have spaces between them 
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FeedBack is constantly given where needed. Me makes the decision as to 
when to take the risk of having a go. In the nine months Lam has learnt: 

i) spoken EitgUsh — He can cornrnunicate about most things he 
wants in school 

ii) English script 

ill) writing proceeds from 

iv) writing is for reading and printed words always say the same 
thing — labels, stories 

v) there arelettersand words in writing 

vi) there are cdnventidnal ways to write English words which need 
to be fbllbwed 

vii) there are various ways of meeting these conventions, including 

* using the print i::round the rocm 

• phonemic segrnentatibr. 
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iii) lines prpcee^ top to bottom of pages 

iv) stories occur as a sequence of events and the terripdral order of 
these events must be adhered to 

v) there are conventions of spellihg which need to be followed 

vi) there are various ways of meeting these conventions, 
iricUiding: 

• visual memory 

• using lehvironmehtal sources until tlit convention is 
internalised 

• phonemic segmentation. 
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We ask agaii>the question from the first chapter: *Is the reality of these 
classrbbms the "chads" th^y ap^jrHr?* The answer is obviously *No!* 
What we have demo nslratediri thi 
classrooms are highly structured, orgahis 

They are classrooms in which certain conditions exist that coerce young 
learnei s to develop their own set of strategies to solve the written 
language puzzle in the ways which best suit their personal needs (i.e. 
their persdnd linguistic data pools). 

We want how to biitlirie some implications which teachers ri^ed to 
consider in three areas^the classrbbrn set irig, the uriderstandirig of 
children's learning and the understanding of the nature of language. 



1 The classroom setting 

Teachers need to establish classrbbrp settings which allow the conditi ons 
outlined on p.7 to be present and to operate at an optimal level. From 
our observations this happens when teachers do the following. 

Immersion 

Teachers sUf found their children with print— a wide variety of print- 
including labels dh the art arid craft work afourid the room; labels ori 
iterns iri the room; charts; cbmirie 
tenby the children. It is impbrtM^^ 
ership of this print i^ahd so teacher5:wri^ 

children, ensuring that the print isalwaysmeaningful to them. The print 
changes From time to time as various themes are dealt with in the 
classroom. 
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Children are also immersed in a great deal of oral janguage. The 
talking, Hstening, reading and writing encounters give children oppor- 
tunities to 'fiir their personal linguistic data pools. 

Demonstrations 

There are many bpportuhitiesjn these classrooms foi dernojcistratibhs of 
hbwlahguage and print vvbrJk. Whehieacher^vvritie a label ihfront of the 
cHildrea to.go alongside the 1^^ craft work, tfiev aie demonstrating 
howwiitingworks.Whenteacherswrite their own piece in front of their 
children, thinking aloud as they search for what they want to say and how 
to spell tJie words, and as they check the punctuation, they are demon- 
strating how drafts nare written, how to edit, how to deal with Unknown 
spellings, and how to use the erivirbrimerit to scrburige for wbrds. They 
are alsb derribristratirig hbw they read bver their writing: tb check: for 
iheahirig, and hbw tb rewrite the piece so that it can 'go public' for all to 

read; : : : : : 

The way teachers approach reading and writing demonstrates their 
attitude towards literacy: whether they like to r LiU and^vrite; whether 
they think reading and writing are hard or easy, enjoyable or a chore. 

Shared Book Experience is a method teachers Use to demonstrate 
much about V ritt^n language arid hbw it is read: what purictuatibri marks 
are fbr; hbw wbrds are spelt; what tb db whenybu can't readawbrd^Avhat 
sound thev2uribus5ymfe>ls make, ahd^bbh. By reading daily tb children 
teachersderhbnstrate the valueof reading and hbw enjoyable it can be. 
By reading informational Books as well as story books, they demonstrate 
that books are written for a variety of purposes and about a variety of 
topics. 

Teachers demonstrate that they expect childreii to learri to read arid 
write by allbcatirig valuable school time for readirig arid writing. Mbst 
impbrtantly, they sire constantly derribristratirig hbw readirig, writing 
arid spellirig are interrelated. 



Responsibility 

(Th^re are many interpretations and misinterpretations of this term. By 
responsibiUty we simply mean 'making decisions for oneself about 
learning'jTeachersorganisetheirclassroomsandactivitiesinsuchaw 
that the childf en must take respon 

their learriirig: for instance^ what book will I read? What topic wiU I write 
abbut? Which pieceof writiri^ will I edit arid publish? Which bbbk or 
partbfthe bbbk vtdll I share with the group? Is there something I can do 
as aTGlloM'-upib thebookive read? Where do Lftnd thai word I need? 
What part of the written lanf" age puzzle will I learn next? 

Teachers take responsibili.;^ for the organisation of the overall pro- 
gram; fo I selecting a wide range dfbooksand other printed materials; 
Fbr providing aceqUate paper,^ peris arid other riiateHals for writing; for 
the way liriie is used iri the clabsrborri; fbr kribwirig hbw each child is 
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developing; for supporting and teaching each child at tr e point of heed; 
for keeping records of each child's : 

While young learners are ericduraged and expected to mike many 
decisjdris about their learning, they cannot be expected to make them 
alL There aremariy dedsionsmad^ebytheteacherwE^ 
negotiable. Pbr example, teachers take the responsibility that children 
will write and read Jn the time allocated to writing and reading. They 
will work within the rules of operation established by tfie teacher witll 
them. 

Howev er. the teachers we have observed try to keep abalance of who 
is responsible for what . FUr ample, they view scribing for chil&en as 
a forrh of pubHshirig rather than writijig oabeHalf of the child, and so 
children have a go at writing before the teacher steps in: They do not 
give ciildrenspellihgs unless they have Rrst made some attempt of their 
own. They do not always select the books that the children read. They 
allow children to choose from a range of activities (though of cdursethe 
range of choice represents some decision-making on behajf of the child) . 
By being encouraged to seek out infdrmatidri fdr themselves and make 
some decisions abdut their jearriirig fdr themselves^ children become 
less reliant on the teacher. They become independent learners who can 
make decisions for themselves. 

Expeciaiions 

Teachers expect thejr children to learn. They^expect them to tafce 
responsibihty for decisions about their learning. They expect their chil- 
dren to have a gd at spelling the wdrdslhey need^to have ago at the words 
thev ddri't know in their reading; id be able toxhoose their own topics 
in writingahd fhoosetheirowh books in reading. They expect their chil- 
dren locarryout their tasks sensibly at an agreed level of quahty that 
both child and teacher accept, these expectations are wdrked out in cdh- 
sultation with the children, so that evefydrie kridws what is expected of 
them within the classroom setting. 

Expectations are alsd cdmmuhicated in the ways that icacHers treat 
their children. They realise they must be careful not to communicate 
that certain tasksare achievableby some children and not others, thus 
they avoid grottpihg chiffi ability groups, but encourage 

co-operaitve learning in flexible »|ro4ips. 

Ghildren expect what they do in the name of language learhirig td be 
meaningfuL they learned to speak withdut being 'taught'. It was simply 
learned as they used talk to achieve varidus purposesin their lives. Why 
then should they expect anything different when learning to read and 
write? 

Approximaiions 

Teachers encourage children to have a go. They do not expect children's 
atterripts to be perfect Rrst time around, they understand that learning 
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occurs only when learners ha^^ 

arid formulate hypotlteses atout w^itte language, which then need to 
be trialledand tested before becoming psirt oFthe learners* repertoire. 
Ghildr^ii n^ed to know they can try out tl^ese hypotheses and make mis- 
takes, and that their approximations will be accepted, for drily theri will 
they be prepared to take risks and experimerit iri their learriirig. 

Practice 

Teachers provide tiriie for chf Idreri to read arid write, which tRey fill with 
activ ities that cannot be coriipileted uriless reading, wntirig, ta^ 
liste irigare all irivdlved.fldwevier; these actiyitiesfiaveot^ 
arid tunctibrisBesides learriirig about language, and whatever is learned 
ahdut Jariguage is a by-product oF the uses to which reading, writing, 
talking and Jistenjng are put . For example, the purpose of reading abodk 
may Be simply personal enjoyment or to convince one's peers that it is a 
great (or boring) book. 




This classroom setting gives children plenty of opportunity to read and 

to share their reading. 



Response 

Teachers iriteract with their: children about their reading and writing 
attempts insueh a way_t}iat the type oF Feedback is both supportive and 
ii^s^tructive to the young learner. (Teachers also encourage children to 
respond to each other's work in a similar way.) The interaction rtiay take 
the Form of a class lesson, a group activity or a drie-td-brie cdrifererice. 
But whatever form it takes, th^ respdrise always eriiariates from tKe per- 
ceived ^^eedsdf the child drchildreri. The teac 
need td teach frdrii bbservirig arid listeriirig to their children; 
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2 Under standing children's learning 

low wlf IS''^ "^^^ -^''if 

rfiSJ^f -^if^r "^^^^^^^ strategies we ve outJined in 

rS Two >v." be p teachers understand what they abserve as their 
children are attempting to solve the written language pazzle TeacheS 
a sa need JO understand why children like ifara^eed to use Sffle 
strategies forlonger periods of time than chilcten like Sarah 

They need to support their children in the use of their cooing 
strate^es, whilst at the same time gently encouraging them to t^y new 
w^sofdomgthing.. For example, ifleachersobserf etiat som 
auesW 'l^,- 11^°'^ rff ^^^^ "^^^ *° ^'^ themselves several 

iTcf iKL.i^P W TJ''^°^**'^4^™ t° the children, or 

acko_them? Would more exphrU demonstrations of working out how 
anSb '-^rdividual alphabet charts St? 

3 Understanding the nature of language 

^1^^^^"^^!'^^ '^mm listening 

areinterrelated. The notion of tkelinguistic dat apddl, we believe assists 
teachers in seeing how this relationship operate"^. One consequence 
that classroom programming in tJie traditional sense has to cSnge pro 
gra^ingunder 'R^ing", <Writing^ 'lalki^ 

Womes obso ete RatBer, teachers need to organise activities in th"!r 
classroomswhicheiicouragechildreritominglereading wrUiS "alking 
^^fi^A^''' '"f "i^^^ of anaciivity ma^be^r Si^n^ 

Teachers also need io encourage co-operative learning rather than 

o b b 

Overall, what hasbeen written in this book means that teachers heed tb 
«.ns.der quite a different set of beliefs about how young learner" folve 
the written language puzzle. And we maintain that if teachers take ihe 
opportumty toobservethdrchildren in action, they wl v^fdle fro^ 
their own observat pns and data what we have written. They w 11 heri 

t^e'fhlv win t^^l? ^"" f' learningpath that the/chdis" to 
take. They^wi l be better armed to support and instruct the young 
learners m their care.^Classrobms will be settings where teacheihave 
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